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NOTES FROM BOSTON, 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 

Boston, April 19, 1893. 
if at any recent Symphony Concert the lights had 
suddenly gone out, I suspect there would have been 
no difficulty about the conductor seeing his score— 
though he usually conducts without looking at it—or 
about the performers seeing their notes. The audience 
would have furnished sufficient light from their halos, 
Of course, not all would have been decorated with 
them, but some would have had several. An ambitious 
young playwright not long ago visited Europe and 
while there accidentally fell in with an emissary from 
some American theosophical society to the great Hart- 
mann. This keen-eyed emissary almost fell on 
his knees before the playwright and declared that 
he had a specially brilliant halo and that great things 
would happen to him if he would yield himself up to 
the proper influences; he might even go in his sleep 
to that mystic city in Bohemia or Hungary where 
still the Holy Grail is preserved by the adepts. 
Really more people than a few are gifted with halos. 
In the dark they glow with a faint, evanescent gleam, 
Spiritualized essences of the plate-like phenomenon, 
often crudely represented in the old engravings. 

But the halos worn in Boston are mainly literary. 
Some adorn the heads of those who have been elected 
honorary members of the Trinity Historical Society 
of Dallas, Texas, the chief honor of which lies in the 
privilege of contributing an autograph to its founder, 
secretary and president; others are wholly due to 
the inestimable glory of having been elected mem- 
bers of the Theater of Arts and Letters, the greatest 
Privilege thereby conferred being that of possessing 
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a card—not of admittance to the performances—but 
of prerogative to buy one or more tickets at three 
dollars apiece! Asa recent ‘Subscription Perform- 
ance’’ was advertised for April first, some people 
must have thought it the joke of the season. Miss 
Wilkins’s tragedy, ‘‘ Giles Corey, Yeoman,”’ was the 
play selected, but owing to this misunderstanding or 
some other the audience was very small, and could 
flatter itself on being super-exclusive. 

Mr. Richard Hovey, who was for some little time 
in Boston on business connected with these perform- 
ances of the Theatre of Arts and Letters, was at one 
of Mrs. Moulton’s last receptions, and I had the op- 
portunity of expressing to him personally my regret 
at having classed him as a Canadian poet, when his 
boyhood was spent in Indiana; I was happy to lay 
the blame of the misinformation where it belonged— 
at the door of his publishers, who had so stated to me 
as it were officially. Mr. Hovey is a man of very 
striking appearance, dark and Italian-looking, with 
fine eyes and long black hair. 

Boston has been running daft over the Italian 
actress, Eleonora Duse. Though it is said that she is 
coming back next year, people were so anxious to see 
her at her first performances in this city that the seats 
were sold by auction and brought enormous premi- 
ums—some of the best seats costing as much as 
eighteen dollars apiece! Those who really most en- 
joyed the acting were probably the peanut-dealers 
and image-men who stood or sat in the highest seats— 
that is to say nearest the roof. Other apostles of cul- 
ture looked wise—gathered what they could from 
their remembrance of opera librettos, and either 
laughed in the wrong places or took their cue from 
the explosions of laughter or applause from the 
Italians. 

The majority of her audiences undoubtedly did not 
even know how to pronounce her name correctly. 
One literarian, who was not carried away by enthusi- 
asm, though he, too, pretended to understand the 
salient points, wrote on a card and passed it to a 
neighbor this orphic sentence: ‘‘I do say I don’t see 
what the deuce they do see in the Duse.”’ 

Having mentioned the Symphony Orchestra I may 
be permitted to add that the regret at the prospective 
departure of Mr. Arthur Nikisch is rendered less try- 
ing to musical Boston by the reported engagement of 
Dr. Hans Richter, of Vienna. The Boston critics 
have been generally rather adverse to Mr. Nikisch 
or at least severely critical; one of the most trenchant 
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animadversions upon him being that he at first con- 
ducted without any notes or even any music stand be- 
forehim! Mr. Nikisch yielded gracefully to this criti- 
cism and henceforth had the score before him, but not 
infrequently it was wrongside up on the stand, and 
even when he remembered to turn the leaves he did 
not look atthem! Such prodigious musical memory 
seems to me must be almost unique. It remains to 
be seen whether the critics will dare to suggest im- 
provements to Herr Richter. 

About the time of the great Chicago fire a gentle- 
man was living there, engaged in the dry-goods trade. 
He made a fortune, and like a sensible man came to 
Boston to enjoy it. He had been much interested in 
the labor question and wrote several pamphlets in 
which he deprecated strikes and other disturbances. 

He lost a child and was himself a sufferer from ill 
health, but becoming interested in mental cure, he 
regained his health and has since devoted himself to 
disseminating his views. One of his first books was 
a novel entitled ‘‘ Edward Burton,’’ which is ‘an 
idealistic, metaphysical” story. This was followed 
by a work entitled ‘‘ God’s Image in Man,” which ran 
through four editions within a few months of its pub- 
lication and has been very favorably received in 
England. The author, Mr. Henry Wood, has just 
completed a new book, entitled ‘“‘Ideal Suggestion 
through Mental Photography, preceded by a Study of 
the Laws of Mental Healing.’’ Mr. Wood wishes it 
to be known that though he has had unusual oppor- 
tunities for gaining an understanding of the laws of 
mental healing, he “is not a professional ‘ healer,’ and 
does not practice nor give advice concerning disease.” 
He declares that his position is that of an indepen- 
dent, conservative investigator and student of truth— 
knowledge of truth being in his opinion the highest 
human attainment. His views are calmly presented 
and are free from the disagreeable features of 
crankism ; they appeal to common sense, which 
recognizes that above and beyond regular practice 
with drugs and medicines there is a vast fund of as 
yet almost unrecognized force, which both physicians 
and-patients might well draw from and which would 
supplement external aids. The world is waking up 
to this hidden power ; and why should not as great 
things result from it in therapeutics as from electricity 
in the material world? Such books at any rate make 
people think and are therefore welcome, It will be 
issued shortly by Messrs. Lee and Shepard. 

At their office, yesterday, or rather in the editorial 
sanctum atthe top of the building, where presides the 
Hon. Francis H. Underwood, whose fine critical 
acumen is at present in the service of Lee and 
Shepard, I was shown the first copy of Mr. Under- 
wood’s new work on James Russell Lowell: ‘‘ The 
Poet and the Man: Recollections and Appreciations.”’ 
It is dedicated to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘as 
Lowell's lifelong friend, associated with all memories 
of old Cambridge, and the last of an historic group 
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of authors whose fame is the pride of New England.” 
The volume is slender, but gives in compact form all 
the important facts in Lowell's life. One little pas- 
sage will show how entertainingly it is written : 

“ It may be well here at the outset to take a look at him 
and his wife. The portraits of this pair of idealists painted 
by William Page still hang in the sombre entrance hall at 
Elmwood; she, with refined features, transparent skin, 
starry blue eyes, and smooth bands of light brown hair; he 
with serious face and eyes in shadow, with ruddy, wavy and 
glossy auburn hair, falling almost to the shoulders, a full 
reddish beard, wearing a coarse-textured brown coat anda 
broad linen collar turned carelessly down. There are few 
modern portraits in which costume counts for so little and 
soul forso much. In Page’s time the poet’s eyes and fore- 
head, though suggestive of great possibilities, were calm as a 
boy’s; the forbidding wrinkles and nervous contractions 
between and above the eyebrows, shown in more recent 
portraits, were the results of the long and painful studies of 
later years.” 

There is an admirable bibliography at the end and 
a sort of postscript in which Mr. Underwood says: 
“ The first after-thoughts of an author become a pre- 
face and serve as an inclined plane to get the reader 
up to the subject. Later, when its pages are stereo- 
typed, other belated thoughts may arise, chiefly 
regrets for omissions and the want of qualifications of 
general statements, and these may be an inclined 
plane to let the reader down.” As the work of a 
special friend of Mr. Lowell it will have an ever 
increasing value. 

T. Y. Crowell and Company have in preparation a 
treatise by William A. Scott, Ph. D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, giving the history and meaning of the Repudia- 
tion of the State Debts in the United States. This is 
a subject which will certainly have great interest as 
well as importance. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company will publish on the 
sixth of May Mrs, Catherwood’s ‘‘ Old Kaskaskia,” 
which has been running as a serial in the Adantic 
Monthly, Mrs, Deland’s ‘‘ Tommy Dove and Other 
Stories,’ and a new volume of poems by Miss Guiney, 
entitled ‘‘ A Roadside Harp.” 

There is general regret felt that the publishers of 
Two Tales have decided to suspend, or, one might 
be permitted to say reverently, curtail the life of that 
excellent weekly. It was predicted that there would 
be difficulty in keeping up the supply of short stories, 
but demand occasions supply and the quality of the 
stories has been kept at a high level. Arcadia, also, 
which was just beginning to win appreciation as a 
dignified, if somewhat conservative, journal, devoted 
to the threefold topics of Music, Art and Literature, has 
succumbed to one of the diseases peculiar to the 
childhood of magazines. It was published in Mon- 
treal, by Mr. Joseph Gould, who strove to make it a 
literary success. In this endeavor he succeeded, but 
he was not appreciated. When it was proposed to 
Mr. Gould to bring his venture to Boston he wrote a 


friend rather sadly: ‘‘No; I don’t think I should 
care to do this, and even if I should attempt it | am 
too old-fashioned and conservative to suit you radical 
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fellows in the States. I let off a little of my steam in 
the last number of Arcadia. Ah! you young 
moderns who have such—well, if not contempt, at 
any rate “zappreciation of and indifference to the 
musical beauties of the past, preferring the sensation- 
alism and extravagance of modern Art! Perhaps 
you didn’t see it. It might provoke a pitying smile, 
if nothing more. Your flattering opinion of Arcadia 
js very comforting, now that the funeral is over. 
I tried to make Arcadia what you say it was and am 
very glad to know that you think I succeeded.” 


I have just received from Sefior Don Armando 
Palacio Valdés a copy of his latest ‘‘ novela de cos- 
tumbres,”” entitled ‘‘ El Maestrante.’’ It is a stout 
volume of 434 pages, and while it has many scenes 
of delicious comedy, it strikes a tragic note. 
Mr. Valdés writes that recently while going ‘a los 
toros’’ a carriage ran into his and threw him out, 
dislocating his right shoulder and severely bruising 
him. It kept him three weeks quite laid up 
“inmovil’’) and rendered his writing hand useless 
for a long time. But during the two months of 
invalidism he managed to complete the novel. He 
is now engaged in writing another for T7he 
Cosmopolitan. 

Mr. Henry A. Clapp, the genial dramatic critic of 
the Boston Advertiser, reads a paper on the “ Theatre 
in Modern Life’ to-morrow evening, at the house of 
Mrs. Calef,on Marlboro Street. Mr. Clapp is the most 
popular lecturer on Shakespeare whom we have. His 
courses at the Lowell Institute have had the honor of 
a double “‘ redition ’’ (to borrow the oil-men’s word so 
frequently misapplied). By the way, speaking of the 
Lowell Institute, Professor Henry Drummond's lec- 
tures on ‘‘Evolution,” which he is now giving, are 
enormously successful. A gentleman sent four boys to 
stand in line and secure tickets—only one ticket is 
ever given to one person—and only one of these 
agents put in an appearance. The rest readily sold 
their precious piece of pasteboard for three dollars. 
Professor Drummond is stirring up the dead bones of 
conservatism and making the valley ring, But some 
of the orthodox shake their hoary locks. 

Miss Lucy Larcom, whose serious illness I reported 
two months ago, has at last passed beyond and is 
freed from her intense sufferings. If Mr. Whittier 
had realized how her last days were clouded with 
poverty, he would surely have at least left her an 
annuity sufficient to keep her in comfort. 





=“Looking Within; the Misleading Tendencies 
of ‘Looking Backward’ made Manifest,” as its title 
Suggests, is a reply to the suggestive plans in ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward " for a revolution in present social and 
governmental methods and ideas. The book is 
written in the form of a novel, in which its various 
characters expound and enlarge their ideas on the 
labor question, governmental control, etc., and the 
imagination is given full play, amidst scenes and 
events happening in the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries. The book will be ready about May 15th, 
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WITH NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
A history, manual, or compend in English of Persian 
literature is greatly needed. Omar has been made 
accessible in one of the best translations in existence. 
Saadi is not so well translated, but well enough to be 
useful ; Firdusi’s Shah Nameh has been translated at 
least in part, and Hafiz in still smaller portions. The 
earlier Zend Avesta is accessible in the ‘ Sacred 
Books of the East.’’ But the entire stream and course 
of Persian literature has not been summarized and 
the lesser men are unknown. -“ Persian Literature, 
Ancient and Modern,” by Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed, 
tries to do this. To begin with, it confuses the early 
Babylonian literature with Persian remains, because 
both are written in the same character, although they 
have nothing in common; its sketch of the successive 
stages of the Persian is inadequate and its summary of 
the great Persian poets lacks in critical and historical 
knowledge. If itis read in careful connection with 
the sound summaries in the Encyclopzedia Britannica, 
the extracts and outlines given will be useful. From 
the work one may learn much of the literary history 
of Persian verse, but little or nothing of its poetry. 
* % 

Mr, Eugene Field’s ‘‘Second Book of Verse”’ has 
in it lines which match any light strains piped 
to-day, This keen, characteristic, easy verse wins on 
the ear. But there are also poems not a few which 
ought never to have left the portfolio, Yet if I were 
to name them it is altogether probable that they 
would be those praised by others. So little is criti- 
cism an exact science—luckily for the critics and 
luckier still for the authors. 

x * 

Mr, Charles De Kay has done students of Heine a 
service by translating the poet’s family letters just 
published by his nephew, Baron Ludwig Von Embden. 
The title ‘Family Life of Heine”’ fairly describes 
the book. The average reader will not find much to 
interest him in this chronicle of small beer and it will 
only be valuable to those who set out to master the 
poet and his life in all details. 

«% 

“ Criminology,” by Dr. Arthur MacDonald, is the 
work of a man who has given eight years’ study of 
the subject. It is a little overweighted by the con- 
sciousness of superior knowledge. It illustrates on 
some pages the unfortunate fact that the accumulation 
of knowledge is not always its acquirement. Its 
assertions as to the abnormal in criminal crania, etc., 
are now and then vitiated by the circumstance that the 
facts are gathered from a limited number of specimens 
and are not checked by reference to a sufficiently 
broad area of observation on normal men and women. 
One cannot but see that ‘‘criminology”’ is still in 
that early stage common to all new sciences when 
a few facts go far in winging a theory. Much, for 
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instance, is asserted of Italian criminals, which may 
be true of them, simply because they come from the 
lower classes. Yet Dr. MacDonald gathers in his 
work the best accessible view of the study of 
criminality as the fruit of physical causes which has 
begun in Italy and is certain to revolutionize the 
treatment of crime. Its most important moral is that 
‘it is useless to expect any great decrease in crime, 
especially habitual crime, until very young children 
are properly cared for, that is until they receive the 
moral and social education of a home or a home-like 
institution.” 


* 
%* * 


A righteous God will some day require of us the 
death, the suffering and the oppression inflicted 
through all this land on the Negro by race prejudice, 
as strong in the North as in the South, though differ- 
ently manifested. The awful story is told again in 
Miss Marietta Holley’s ‘‘Samantha on the Race 
Problem.’’ It makes the heart sicken at human injus- 
tice, to which half our voters pay no heed and the 
other half stops short of effective action. 

xy 

No question is oftener asked and none is less fre- 
quently answered in regard toany philanthropic insti- 
tution than the after life of those who leave it. 
‘‘ Twenty-two Years’ Work of Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute’ gives this answer by present- 
ing the brief record of 732 Negro graduates and 460 
Indians who have been in the school. Out of 723 
Negro graduates all but 39 are traced to the date of 
death or the present time. This alone is a surprising 
proof of the close watch Hampton keeps on its grad- 
uates as will be plain to anyone familiar with such 
records, and the circumstances under which this is pre- 
pared. Ofthese graduates 10 per cent.are dead—a low 
mortality for the race. All but ro per cent. have 
taught. Therecord of current occupations gives an 
impression of most useful lives. To anyone who 
knows the South and the Negro these brief stories are 
full of teaching and pathos. The test to which 
Hampton is here subjected is most severe and it is 
borne nobly. Of the Indians only one-fifth have a 
disappointing record—an average above expectation. 
This modest volume represents untold labor, but it is 
worth tons of loose assertion as a proof of the value 
of the work done at Hampton. 

x 

‘‘For many years, one-tenth of all who die in New 
York are buried in the Potter’s field. Of the 382,530 
interments recorded in the past decade, 37,696 were 
in the Potter's field.”” This statement leaves out of 
account the dead of New York buried elsewhere. In- 
cluding them, it would still be true that one person in 
twelve dying in New York leaves too little for an 
honest burial. This awful fact, which sticks in one’s 
memory like a burr, is the opening statement and in 
some sort key-note of Mr. B. O. Flowers’ ‘“ Civiliza- 
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tion’s Inferno.” It is a frightful picture of want he 
contrasts with the luxurious riot of the rich. But he 
shows no knowledge that matters were once worse. 
In many medizval cities no poor had burial ; but 
went wholesale into the trench. A coffin is in whole 
quarters of the globe the luxury of the rich. The 
worst he tells is the survival of a worst past, but it 
ought and should serve to the effort he urges towards 
a society in which no man shall want for his needs 
and no man reap more than the due of his deeds. 
«x 

Mr. Edwin J. Houston has written a useful book in 
‘*Outlines of Forestry.”’ It is a series of brief sum- 
maries of various phases of forestry, succeeded by 
extracts from leading works, which are of somewhat 
unequal value. The latest authorities are not always 
quoted, and the extent to which reforestation is going 
on scarcely given sufficient weight, but taken as a 
whole the book gives the general information greatly 
needed by our public. Lists of trees worth planting 
in different sections are given in an appendix, which 
would have been greatly improved by a more careful 
classification of the trees, They vary greatly in 
value. 

* 


% * 


Careful spade cultivation is almost unknown in this 
country, because high wages make it unprofitable. 
Yet there must be some men with little plots of 
ground who would like to make the most of it and 
can give it time, spade and brains. Such will finda 
host of useful hints in a small ‘ Primer of Horticul- 
ture,’ costing thirty-two cents, by Mr. J. Wright. 
He writes for England, not this country, and South 
England at that, but he is none the less suggestive. 


* 
* & 


‘* Recollections of Middle Life,’’ by M. Francisque 
Sarcey, isa misleading misnomer. This little book is 
the record of the two most interesting of pursuits— 
journalism and lecturing. Next to the joy of writ- 
ing for 600,000 men and women whom you do not 
see is the ecstacy of talking to 1000 whom you do. 
M. Sarcey has enjoyed both thrills, and while most 
men who talk cannot write about it, and most men 
who write cannot talk, he happily does both, and 
does both happily. The first dramatic critic of 
his age—as well known and as carefully studied by 
the few in this country as by the many in France— 
M. Sarcey has been as fortunate on the platform as 
in the Stalls. He has given the public no tedious 
moments in one and no false judgments in the other. 
He has, moreover, written of himself with an abound- 
ing youth, which flags on no page of his narrative. 
No journalist and no lecturer can read it without 
learning much, and the public will learn from it the 
secret fascination of the only two pursuits men prac- 
tice for the sheer fun of them, for while no one tries 
cases or cures patients for nothing, men are glad 
to write and lecture for the amusement they get. 
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Mr. Richard G. Moulton’s argument for inductive 
or analytic criticism is very strong. It ought to be 
possible by a sufficiently large number of examples 
to deduce principles of method in the use of the ele- 
ments of the romantic drama. This task ought to be 
both useful and interesting. Mr. Moulton’s large 
audiences and numerous readers show that his work 
isboth to many. I can only say that for me his 
“Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist" is neither. It 
does not help me either to understand or to appre- 
ciate. This laborious arrangement seems to me to deal 
with the accidental rather than the eternal and I prefer, 
on the whole, and speaking subject to much correc- 
tion, to give my timetothe plays. At best and utmost, 
Inever have time enough for them. The Germans echo 
through Mr. Moulton’s pages and our German friends, 
unlike Job's, darken counsel by words with knowledge. 
There must be use, as I have already said, in a book 
like Mr. Moulton’s ; but it is at points too apt to fur- 
nish the reader with ready-made thinking on Shakes- 
peare. His laborious explanations seem to me 
precisely like the elaborate and minute measure- 
ments which have been taken of some great statues. 
They have no value in anthropometry ; and they are 
worthless in art. 

* * 

The Epistle of St. James makes, I take it, the im- 
pression on every reader that it is pitched to different 
keys from the epistles about it. Dr. Joseph B. Mayor, 
of London and Dublin, in the very solid and learned 
volume he has written on the epistle, explains this 
by the theory that it was written by James, brother 
of the Lord, who later presided over the Church at 
Jerusalem, before any other part of the New Testa- 
ment. On this view it reflects the earliest day of the 
Church and precedes both the Gospels and the 
Pauline Epistles. The view is not new, but it is 
urged with great force, and as any one may test by a 
reading, gives a new meaning to the epistle. Dr. 
Mayor's volume furnishes a complete apparatus for 
the study of the epistle, and for those equal to the task 
nothing is more instructive than to take an epistle 
and chase it back to its last reading and reference. 


* 
* * 


There never was a better rule of literary living laid 
down than the one which asks each day for reading 
in one of the four great books of the race—the Bible, 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. All else is on a 
lower line than these. Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
made the principle on which this sound rule is based 
the key-note of his ‘‘ Choice of Books,”’ which began as 
amagazine article and is still, though expanded, no 
More than can be read atasitting. Itis sound in 
every line, and so far as it goes, for it deals with 
verse—the best guide to be had. Follow it for ten 
years in your leisure and your true education will be 
better begun than by all the general reading and 
lectures in the world. Nor is this sound word to be 
passed by: “ The great religious poets, the imagina- 
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tive teachers of the heart, are never easy reading. 
But the reading them is a religious habit rather than 
an intellectual effort.’’ 


* 


Mr. Frederic Harrison has most unkind words of 
book-collectors, whom he rates for caring for covers ; 
but it is a noble passion which leads men to love the 
book. How much it has done for learning stands 
plain in ‘‘ The Great Book Collectors,” by Mr. Charles 
Isaac Elton. The book, indeed, deals chiefiy with 
that line of collectors who began with the renaissance 
and ended in the last century, centering in Italy and 
France. There are introductory words on earlier 
and closing on later collectors, but these are brief and 


the volume is drawn from secondary sources, 


* 
% 


I do not know that there is a book in English from 
which one can learn more of what pictures are and 
why they are admired than from Mr. John C. Van 
Dyke's ‘‘ Art for Art’sSake.”’ I prefer myself, a little 
more historical sense and more spiritual perception 
in the criticism of art; but there is scarcely a page in 
Mr. Van Dyke’s book from whichI have not got 
either new ideas or old ideas in a new sense, and to a 
large number of persons the book will be like a new 
education. I commend it especially to those whose 
friends or children are going in for art and who find 
it deep wading to follow them. 

x % 

The four addresses which make up Mr. Henry 
Irving's little book cover ten years, 1881-1891, from 
the opening of his assured career, when his place was 
still challenged, to atime when criticism has ceased. 
The ‘‘Stage As It Is’”’ and the ‘‘ Art of Acting,” 
which open and close the book, reflect this. The 
tone of defense and apology in the first is replaced 
by one of assertion and authority in the last. In all 
four Mr. Irving shows his power to lay bare the 
springs of his profession. It is the fashion to say that 
he is no actor, only a manager. There never was a 
greater mistake. Acting is not elocution, but inter- 
pretation, and no man on the stage has done more of 
the latter. His profound respect for his great calling 
is recorded in the brief pages of ‘‘ The Drama,” which 
includes in addition his Harvard address on the ‘‘Art 
of Acting,” and one delivered before the Contempor- 
ary Club in Philadelphia on ‘‘ Four Great Actors.”’ 


=John Wilson & Son, of the University Press, 
Cambridge, will print a small volume, entitled ‘‘ First 
Editions of American Authors,”’ giving dates and 
places of publication, the size and number of pages 
and publishers’ names. In every case possible the 
proofs have been revised and corrected by the authors 
themselves. In the case of dead authors, the lists 
have been verified, wherever possible, by reference to 
the original editions. Mr. Eugene Field has prepared 
the introduction. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the 
New York agen‘*s for the book. Critic. 
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DONALD G. MITCHELL. 

The appearance in dainty form of the new “ Edge- 
wood Edition” of the ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,” 
and “ Dream Life’”’ of Donald G, Mitchell, ‘‘ Ik. Mar- 
vel,” has a wonderful significance. Not many 
books reach the expiration of their copyright terms 
while still in the full tide of popularity. Only 
such books as have become actual parts of our 
literature attain such a distinction. For more than 
forty years have the ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor” and 
“Dream Life” been found upon the counters and 
shelves of the booksellers. Three generations of 
Americans have read them and their hearts have 
grown tender with the reading. The sweetness, the 
gentleness, the humanity, the little touch of quaint- 
ness, withal, are what has given to these books their 
immortality. In the preface to the edition of 1883 of 
the ‘ Reveries,”’ Mr. Mitchell tells his readers their 
history. And an interesting history it is. 

Mr. Mitchell describes the reception of the book in 
a manner characteristically modest, for there is not in 
this author’s personality one trace of vanity. “It 
was,’’ he says, ‘‘in a vein that struck people as being 
somewhat new; it made easy reading for young 
folks; it laid strong hold upon those of romantic 
appetites, and reached within a very few months a 
sale which surprised the publisher as much as it sur- 
prised the author. And the surprise continues. It 
seems to me,’ continues Mr. Mitchell, ‘“‘ that I have 
written very much better books every way since that 
time; but the world of book-buyers will not agree 
with me, but goes on insisting upon the larger interest 
and values attaching to these young ‘ Reveries of a 
Bachelor.’”’ 

The world at large knows little of Donald G, 
Mitchell and of his home and life, and yet he has 
taken all the world into his confidence in ‘‘ My Farm 
of Edgewood.” Edgewood is the charming home of 
the author in the suburbs of New Haven. It is a 
quiet spot, upon a lovely country road. The eleva- 
tion is not great, but yet it is sufficient to bring into 
view from the lawn and windows the roofs and spires 
of the city to the eastward, while at the south afar off 
one can discern the shimmer of the waters of the 
sound. Here Mr, Mitchell's rare taste has made for 
himself and his family a home which does not fail to 
attract the attention of the passer-by by its air of com- 
fort and the beauty of its surroundings. The dwell- 
ing is builded, as to its first story, of the surface field 
stone, gathered from off the face of the farm itself. 
Some ancient stone fences, which were removed in 
the rearrangement of the uplands and meadows, were 
utilized in the building; and upon many of the 
stones, the mosses and lichens, which adorned them 
in their former positions, still lovingly cling. The 
upper portion of the mansion is of wood, painted in 
harmonious colors, All about this unique mansion 
its tasteful owner has planted vines—woodbine and 
honeysuckles—which, in the summer time, give forth 
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a wealth of foliage and of fragrance, and in the 
autumn blaze with the glories of the changing leaf. 
The grounds give evidence of the same exquisite 
taste. Indeed, Mr. Mitchell’s recreation has for years 
been found in landscape gardening. So thoroughly 
have his taste and ability in this direction been recog- 
nized that when, a few years ago, the city of New 
Haven took the great, rugged hill on the east side of 
the city, known as ‘“‘ East Rock,” for a public park, 
Mr. Mitchell was urged to accept the position of 
commissioner, that the public might avail itself of his 
skill, judgment and taste in its arrangement. 
Boston Advertiser. 


Donald Grant Mitchell, LL. D., was born in 1822, 
at Norwich, Conn. He graduated at Yale College in 
1841, studied law, and after his first trip to Europe he 
published in 1847 ‘‘ Fresh Gleanings, or a New Sheaf 
from the Old Fields of Continental Europe.” In 1849 
he published ‘‘ The Battle Summer.’’ Both books 
were written over his pseudonym, “ Ik. Marvel.” In 
1850 he published, anonymously, ‘‘ The Lorgnette,” a 
series of satirical sketches of society. For one year 
he was editor of Hearth and Home. Besides his two 
more famous book Mr. Mitchell has published *‘ Fudge 
Doings,” in 1854; ‘‘ My Farm of Edgewood,” 1863; 
““Wet Days at Edgewood,” 1864; ‘‘ Seven Stories, 
with Basement and Attic,” 1864; ‘‘ Dr. Johns,”’ 1866; 
“Rural Studies,” 1867 (reissued under the title “ Out- 
of-Town Places"’); ‘‘ Pictures of Edgewood,” 1869; 
‘‘About Old Story-Tellers,” 1878; ‘‘ Bound To- 
gether,”’ 1885 ; and in 1889-90 two volumes of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Lands, Letters, and Kings,” a series which he 
purposes to extend. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


James Lane Allen was born, several years before 
the beginning of the civil war, on a small farm near 
Lexington, Kentucky. His father’s family was one 
of the oldest in the State, being related to that of 
Cassius M. Clay, and also that of Vice-President R. M. 
Johnston. His mother was of Pennsylvania Scotch- 
Irish descent. 

Mr. Lane’s childhood was spent on the farm. He 
attended school but little, but was drawn to literature 
under the guidance and through the influence of his 
mother. After spending seven years at Kentucky 
University, he graduated at the head of his class. He 
then taught, in various capacities, for several years, 
and while thus teaching took a post-graduate course 
in Spanish, Italian, and French. Finally, he aban- 
doned teaching and began the pursuit of literature— 
one of his first attempts being an essay which was 
printed in the Critic. He spent three years in New 
York, and during that period contributed sketches to 
Harper's, the Century, the Critic, the Continent, the 
Atlantic, Lippincott’s, and other leading publications, 
He then returned to Kentucky and began that series 
of descriptive articles which appeared in Harper's 
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and the Cenéury. For the last three or four years he The Critic says: “It is Mr. Allen’s aim to work, 
has spent most of his time in Cincinnati—going to Lex- when possible, from 9 A, M. to I P. M., being always 
ington occasionally in the performance of his work. only too eager to work, and never in his life having 
One of his admiring pupils pro- 
fesses to ‘‘ know no man whom 
Nature has made quite so near 
what a man should be in mind, 
character, and physique.” The 
State pride which is the heritage of 
every Kentuckian he turned to its 
best uses in special studies of his 
native region; these formed the 
matter of his earliest writings. His 
aim in this prentice-work, he said 
was ‘to train my eye to see, my 
hand to report, things as they were, 
as a preparation for imaginative 
work, which I hoped in time would 
follow.” A clear eye, a firm hand, 
with abundant local knowledge 
and sympathy, are evident in his 
“King Solomon,” ‘‘ Two Gentle- 
men of Kentucky,’’ ‘‘ Posthumous 
Fame,” ‘“‘ The White Cowl,” and 
“Sister Dolorosa.’’ Gathered in a 
volume which took its name from 
one of its component parts, ‘‘ Flute 
and Violin,’’ these studies gave 
their author rank as one of both 
promise and performance, to whom 
much had been given in the way 
of natural endowment, and of 
whom much might be expected. 


Mr, Allen’s first long story, 
“John Gray,” deals with Ken- 
tucky in its early years, but not the 
earliest. Perhaps he will bend to 
the requirements of the sensational 
at some later day, go back another 
generation, and introduce us to 
his Indian-fighting forefathers ; but 
thus far his mood inclines to more 
peaceful themes. His hero has but 
one battle with fleshly weapons, 
and spills but little gore of his 
adversary and none of his own. 
Border rudeness is vividly outlined, 
but not long dwelt upon; the bent 
of the author and of his hero is 
strongly toward the introspective, 
the spiritual side of life. It is 
not an anachronism to place such 
acharacter on the frontier in the 
end of the last century; then as 
now there were gentle spirits, 
whose conflicts were chiefly waged 
onan inward arena. In delicacy, purity, and sweet- waited the coming of ‘inspiration.’ He writes slowly 
ness Mr. Allen has never surpassed this simple story. and with great conscientiousness and pains, often re- 

Lippincott’'s. writing a passage, and afterwards, for many days, 
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re-reading what he has written to see that the meaning 
is cloudless and the melody guaranteed. The quali- 
ties he has before him and esteems, always more and 
more, are simplicity, sincerity, vividness, strength and 
beauty. He believes with the new school of French 
symbolists that a new era lies before prose fiction in 
respect of exquisite form—a form never yet attained 
by the English novel. All the work he has got ready 
to do and really cares tor lies before him. 

“In his forthcoming novel, ‘Two Portraits,’ Mr. 


Allen hopes to give his first deliberate expression of 


his theory of art. He has on hand a second novel, 
far worked out and called ‘In Days of Old;’ and 
he has ready for writing, when the time comes, an- 


other volume of short stories, covering a wide field of 


Gr Patan 


From “‘ The Pleasures of Life.’’ 


Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 


character study, which to his mind is the greatest— 
the sole—feature of any story. 

The circumstances of Mr, Allen’s life have kept 
him from getting close eneugh to any human being 
for that being to see more than the surface of his 
nature. He must be judged by his work and his 
attitude towards it. The impression he makes, even 
upon a casual observer, however, is unique. The 
simplicity of his nature, the strength and beauty of 
his character and his earnestness of purpose are not 
difficult to discern, and they combine to give him a 
marked and striking individuality. He might say, as 
Tolstoi said in the ‘Sebastopol Sketches, ’"—‘ The 
hero of my tale, whom I love with all the strength of 
my soul, whom I have tried to set forth in all his 
beauty, and who has always been, is, and always will 
be most beautiful is—Truth.’”’ 
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SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart, M. P., D.C. 
L., LL. D., M. D., F. R. S., was born April 30, 1834, 
being the son and heir of Sir John William Lubbock, 
of Mitcham Grove, Surrey, and High Elms, Down, 
Kent, a gentleman eminent as an astronomer and 
a mathematician, by his wife Harriet, daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. George Hotham, of York. The baronetcy 
was created in 1806, in favor of the great-great-uncle 
of tbe present baronet, who succeeded to it in 1865, 
and who resides at High Elms, Down, in Kent, 
From a private school he was transferred to Eton. 
His father, owing to the sudden illness of several ot 
his partners, took him when but fourteen years of 
age into his bank in Lombard Street, a business with 
which the family has been connected for several 
generations. He became a partner in that establish- 
ment in 1856. Among the improvements which he 
introduced in banking affairs were the ‘Country 
Clearing,” and the publication of the Clearing House 
returns. So high was his professional reputation that 
he was chosen Honorary Secretary to the Association 
of London Bankers; the first President of the 
Institute of Bankers, an association numbering over 
2,000 members; and he was nominated by the Crown 
to serve on the International Coinage Commission. 
He was also a member of the Public School Commis- 
sion; the Advancement of Science Commission ; the 
Education Commission; and the Gold and Silver 
Commission. 

It is, however, by his works on the ancient ves- 
tiges and remains of man that Sir John Lubbock 
has most distinguished himself. He has written 
“Prehistoric Times, as Illustrated by Ancient Re- 
mains and the Manners and Customs of Modern 
Savages,” 1865, fifth edition, 1889; ‘‘ The Origin of 
Civilization and the Primitive Condition of Man,” 
1870, which also has passed through five editions, 
and which, like the preceding work, has been trans- 
lated into all the principal languages; ‘‘ The Origin 
and Metamorphoses of Insects,”’ 1874; ‘‘On British 
Wild Flowers, considered in relation to Insects,” 
1875; ‘‘Monograph of the Thysanura and Collem- 
bola;’’ two volumes of Lectures and Addresses; a 
work on Ants, Bees and Wasps, which in less than a 
year ran through five editions; ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
Life,” which is the most popular of Sir John Lubbock's 
works, and has run through twenty-two editions; 
“ The Senses of Animals ;” “ Fifty Years of Science ;” 
‘ Flowers, Fruits and Leaves;" ‘ Representation ;" 
‘Chapters in Popular Natural History ;”’ and over a 
hundred separate memoirs on zoological, physiological 
and archzological subjects in the transactions of the 
Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Linnean, Ethnological, Geological and Entomological 
Societies, and the British Association. 

He was chosen President of the British Association 
for “ Jubilee” year (1881), and presided over the meet- 
ing held at York. He is now President of the Linnean 
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Society. He has been President of the Ethnological 
and Entomological Societies, and of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute; Vice-President of the British Asso- 
ciation, and of the Royal Society. He has been 
twice chosen to represent Maidstone in Parliament. 

‘* Men and Women of the Time.” 


A NEW PURPOSE NOVEL. 


The London correspondent of the Cvitic writes: 
“The Heavenly Twins,’ a rather unusually long 
three-volume novel, by the author of “ Ideala,”’ is now 
beginning to arrest our attention. During the few 
weeks of its life, it has been discussed little enough in 
the papers ; and yet report has it that private persons, 
unconnected with the trade have boldly penetrated 
into the shades of the publisher’s receiving-depart- 
ment, and tendered their full thirty-one shillings and 
sixpence for their own single copies—a very unusual 
proceeding, indeed. And now, after some delay, the 
reviews are appearing, and the work seems to be 
something of actual importance. It is a study of 


marriage and ante-nuptial morality, a sermon on the | 


old text so well delivered by Stephanie de Mohrivart, 
in Mr. Merivale’s ‘‘ Forget-me-not.”” ‘ Why may a 
man live two lives,”’ she cries, ‘‘ while a woman must 
stand or fall by one?’’ On this theme “ Sarah Grand”’ 
has founded a novel of real power, and of an out- 
spoken frankness which is in itself a sign of our pro- 
gressive time. The subject is faced without fear, and 
treated with a detail which is in passages almost 
Zolaesque. 


RARE ‘ ANGLERS.’’ 

“The Compleat Angler” was originally published, 
we believe, at eighteenpence. Now hardly any work 
is more precious in the sight of the genuine collector 
than a copy of that rare first edition. Honest Izaak 
Walton has admirers among anglers, ‘‘ contem- 
plative”” men, and lovers of nature generally ; but 
among those who value scarce books his name is one 
wherewith toconjure. A perfect copy of that modest 
eighteenpenny edition of 1653 was recently sold at 
auction for £310, and we have before us a catalogue 
in which another is offered as a bargain for £235. A 
few days ago we had the pleasure of examining still 
another copy of the first issue—the property of Mr. E. 
Marston, St. Dunstan’s House. It is in a state of 
perfect preservation, and the lucky possessor, both as 
an angler and a book lover, naturally cherishes his 
treasure. In an imaginary sketch, contained in 
“Days in Clover,” a book which was reviewed last 
year in these columns, Walton is told that his eigh- 
teenpenny volume was worth f100. He was fairly 
astounded upon hearing this, but what would he have 
saidto £300? Yet itis not improbable that that figure 
will yet. be exceeded by the little volume issued by 
Richard Marriot two hundred and forty years ago. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


REVIEWS. 


LITERATURE UNDER VICTORIA. 


THE VICTORIAN AGE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ A Literary History of Eng 
land,” “Royal Edinburgh,” etc. In twe volumes 
313-647 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45- 


Mrs. Oliphant does not write as scholars write, and 
doubtless would not pretend to scholarship. The facts 
which she records, the judgments which she makes, 
and the distinctions she draws are those which are 
familiar to all students of the period, and such as all, 
except the very critical, will complaisantly pass with- 
outcomment. She confines herself strictly to writers 
properly to be classed as belonging to the Victorian 
age, and by this means has little to say of a writer like 


From “The Authors’ Portrait Catalogue.””—Copyright, 1892, by 
arper & Brothers. 


Margaret O. W. Oliphant. 


Wordsworth, who survived for nearly a quarter of a 
century after the accession of the Queen. 

It is descriptive writing rather than criticism, and 
thus becomes entertaining rather than directing and 
corrective. Her style is usually pleasing. It has the 
charm of ease in its well-rounded sentences. While 
here and there we may find a title incorrectly given, 
ora remark like ‘“ Locksley Hall lying in the wide 
landscape of its meadows,’’ whereas Locksley Hall 
really “‘ overlooked the sandy tracts,”’ these are defects 
easily passed by in the charm of sentences neatly 
turned. It is true also that writers and scholars of 
much eminence sometimes get scant notice, and that 
this neglect stands in singular contrast to the larger 
space accorded to inferior men and women. 

But what strikes one most forcibly is the wide range 
of literary topics over which she extends her survey. 
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It is not alone the writers of pure literature, such as 
Tennyson and Arnold, Dickens and Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Newman, and Carlyle, but those other 
strong minds of the Victorian age, whose intellectual 
energies were devoted to minor novel writing, the 
production of encyclopedias, the study of science, or 
the editing of periodicals and daily newspapers. 
Brougham and both the Chambers brothers have 
ample space accorded them, and so do David Brewster 
and Charles Darwin. A minor poet like Alexander 
Smith has his half page, and others like William 
Watson have their three-line sentences, while minor 


de 
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“ Recollections of Middle Life.’”’ 


Charles Scribner's Sons, From 
novelists like Rhoda Broughton and Mrs. Henry 
Wood receive their due meed of space. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s catholicity of judgment is clearly 
apparent in the disinterested spirit with which she 
writes of novelists who have flourished in her own 
time. Doubtless there are some who may complain 
that they have been overlooked, but those whom she 
includes are judged as most competent critics would 
judge them. Of George Eliot she is highly, though 
discriminatingly, laudatory, finding her ‘‘ Amos Bar- 
ton’ something which never in all her after life she 
surpassed, and ‘‘as perfect a work of genius as ever 
was given to the world.” But of George Eliot's latest 
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writings she discourses in terms that are qualified, 
and the blame for decline is placed at the door of 
her husband, Lewes. But Lewes receives full credit 
for having made the discovery of her powers and 
gently forced them into utterance after forty years of 
failure to discover themselves. Still, she accords to 
Lewes responsibility for doing harm to her genius in 
later life by surrounding her with a circle in which 
nothing was heard but “adoration of the divine figure 
in the midst.” 

The chapter on Carlyle deals largely with tke do- 
mestic question. Mrs. Oliphant does faithful battle 
ior her friends. She knew the Chelsea household as 


| few others knewit, and her stout defense of it as a 


place where peace and happiness were not strangers, 
but common guests, is effective and convincing. 
NV. Y. Times, 


WIT AND EPIGRAM. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. By Francisque 
Sarcey. Translation by Elizabeth Luther Cary. With 
a portrait. 307 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
A .shrewd, frank, kindly, yet opinionated face, 
unmistakably Gallic, looks at you as you open the 
book, the face of one who means what he himself 
says in his first chapter, ‘I do not feel, thank 
heaven! any bitterness toward life, which has always 
been kindly to me,”’—this is M. Francisque Sarcey. 

And the pages are kindly, frank even to egotism 
(but a forgivable egotism, because based on a com- 
plete title to all its requirements), full of flashes and 
sparkles of Gallic wit and epigram. Whether as 
teacher, journalist, novelist, dramatic critic, lecturer, 
M. Sarcey, blest with keen perceptive faculties, has 
also drawn from his experience and that of his 
collaborateurs many philosophical deductions of 
great value, especially to young men and women 
entering upon a literary career. 

Industry and conviction are the two marked char- 
acteristics of all M. Sarcey’s literary labors. Asa 
teacher he says retrospectively, “ One obtains com- 
mand over one’s pupils less by alluring them with 
grace or charm of discourse—for discourse is only 
used very intermittently in classes—than by having 
the air of believing profoundly what one teaches 
them, and interesting one’s self ardently in what 
they do. 

“To believe and to love, you see, that's all there is 
of a professor. I do not recall a single day when I 
have given a developed lesson when I have been 
eloquent, or, to put it plainly, a fine talker. I 
believed in the literature that I taught. I loved my 
pupils for the love of that.’ In dramatic criticism— 
in which he modestly says, ‘the most of my little 
fame has come to me ”’—he has shown great industry 
of study and quick and earnest conviction of right 
methods. As he himself says, “I love the theatre 
with so absolute a love that 1 sacrifice everything, 
even my personal friendships, and, what is still more 
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difficult, my repugnances, to the pleasure of urging 
the crowd to a play that seems to me good, or away 
from one that seems to me bad.” 

The opinions of such a man on any subject have 
acknowledged weight. M. Sarcey has known all the 
Frenchmen of his time worth knowing, and intro- 
duces us to many of the brightest men and women of 
modern France. Mr. Edward Cary, of the J. Y. 
Times, writes a brief but discriminative introduction 
ofthe book. The translation is capitally done. We 
have yet to see a translation from the French in 
which our English tongue is better made 
to convey that nervous, sinewy, idiomatic 
style, which, while partaking of the French 
national characteristics, has a flavor of the 
Paris Boulevards. Philadelphia Record. 


DR. CLARK’S LIFE OF CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By George H. Clark, 
D. D. With illustrations from old paintings 
and prints. 263 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.03. 

Dr. Clark’s valuable book is not published 

any too early. It is indeed remarkable, 

when we consider the steady turn of the tide 
with regard to Oliver Cromwell, that we 
have not, before this, had a careful biogra- 
phy such as could be put into the hands 
of people who want to know the truth. 

There are men and women, whose hair is 

still black, who were trained at school to 

believe that Cromwell was a low-lived pirate 
of the meanest type. The lies of Claren- 
don, of Hume, and the crew of S:uarts and 

Hanoverians, had worked their way well 

into literature and history; so that, as Dr. 

Clark says very well, the literature which 

abused Cromwell, from the time of his 

death to 1860, would have required many 

alcoves; while the pages which said a 

word in his behalf up to that time could be 

bound together and placed on a single shelf 
ina library. 

Dr. Clark has planned his book with a 
division of subject suck as is not always 
followed. He has not attempted a direct 
chronological method ; he understands too 
well what the reader is looking for—which 
is notto know from day to day whether Cromwell rode 
from this village to that village, or whether he ate his 
dinner at this inn or that castle, He has preferred to 
speak of his hero as he appears in different lines of 
his eventful life. Thus, we have a chapter of the 
farmer’s life, a chapter on Cromwell as warrior, on his 
relation to Parliament and the king, a chapter on his 
foreign policy, one on his later domestic life. In a 
separate chapter the book studies his letters, and the 
whole is closed by a careful study of his character. 

I had an opportunity of reading the book, chapter 
by chapter, as it passed the press. Every successive 
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chapter interested me; and now that they are col- 
lected together, I am glad to have this opportunity of 
congratulating American readers, and especially 
readers in Massachusetts, that they have now at last 
a study of the Great Protector's life of which they 
will not be ashamed. 

Of course, the largest single quarry from which the 
materials for this book are to be drawn is in Carlyle’s 
“ Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches.” But this 
book is only a quarry, and what we wanted was an 
affectionate study of other materials as well as those 


Oliver Cromwell. 


(After C. A. Waltner’s etching, published in London, 1881.) 
D. Lothrop Company. 


From “ Oliver Cromwell.” 


collected here, which should give us the feeling of the 
real life of the man to whom England owes her present 
existence, to whom New England owed her prosperity 
of the first half-century, and to whom the world owes 
the best memories of the great English Commonwealth- 
The publishers have brought out the book in 
admirable form. It contains several different portraits 
of Cromwell, copied from prints and paintings of the 
first interest and authority, and a very striking photo- 
graph from the original mask, as it is preserved in 
the Library of Harvard College. 
Edward Everett Hale in Boston Commonweaith. 
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A NATURALIST’S CAREER. 


Louis Acassiz, His LIFE AND WorK. By Charles 
Frederick Holder, LL. D. Leaders in Science.  Illus- 
trated. 327 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 


$1. 5. 


merited tribute to the 
memory of Louis Agassiz 
is paid by Mr. Holder, 
when he writes that Agas- 
siz’s appearance in the 
United States marked 
“the beginning of a new 
epoch in natural science.” 
Previous to his advent, 
biology in particular, he 
says, had languished, but 
his personality and meth- 
ods, his reputation as a 
teacher, investigator and 
From “‘ Louis Agassiz.” scientist, took the New 

World by storm, ‘‘ while it was his example and his 
power of teaching that gave a new and fresh impetus 
to American science.” 

His early childhood showed the bent of his 
mind. His first collection when he was ten 
was a series of fishes. He had a good home 
teaching, and his mother, perhaps more than 
his father, appreciated the talent of her son. 
He kept on accumulating natural objects, and 
the first serious attempt to study, he tells us, 
was to find out the Latin names. This he 
thought was the end and aim of the naturalist. 
When Agassiz was fifteen he entered the college 
at Lausanne. All the time he could spare from 
his studies was spent in the woods and fields 
searching for favorite specimens and becoming 
acquainted with their habits. When at home 
during vacation he collected fish, and in after 
life he said: ‘‘ What I know of the habits of 
the fresh-water fish of Central Europe I 
mostly learned at that time.” 

The lectures on zodlogy at Lausanne were 
then unsatisfactory, and he found, moreover, 
that to Latinize the name of an animal taught 
him nothing. Unless he was proficient in 
anatomy he knew he could never discover 
nature’s secrets. With the advice of his parents 
he then began to study medicine with the 
intention of becoming a doctor. The cir- 
cumstances of the family were only moderate, 
and even the cost of ordinary books were 
beyond the lad’'s means. For the sake of 
studying Lamarck’s “Animaux sans Vertébres”’ 
Agassiz laboriously copied the whole of the big 
volume. Going to Heidelberg, his associations 
were with Leuckart, Bischoff, Braun, and others, 
and these men were important factors in the 
making of him. Munich and a course of study 
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linger had a marked effect on his career, for Dollinger 
was the man who cared not a whit for posthumous 
fame, being quite satisfied in imparting his wonderful 
erudition to his pupils. 

It was in Munich that the possibilities of a visit to 
Brazil first entered his mind—‘ a dream to be even- 
tually fulfilled.” It was due to the influence of von 
Martius that he took up the work on Brazil, which 
was wanting owing to the death of Spix. Mrs, 
Agassiz has described this period of stress and storm, 
and Mr. Holder presents it in a most interesting man- 
ner. Humboldt appreciated the labors of the young 
Swiss, and, going to Paris, Cuvier was his friend, ad- 
viser and helper. When he was twenty-six his fame 
had attracted admirers, and Murchison, Buckland, 
and Lyell invited him to England, there to study early 
fish forms. There can be nothing finer in science 
than the triumphant test Agassiz went through. 

NV. Y. Times, 


=Macmillan & Co. have published the first volume 
of the new edition of ‘‘ Pepys’ Diary,” which is now 
for the first time printed in its complete form. 
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there added to his mental development. Dol- G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From “ Louis Agassiz, His Life and Work.” 
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the morphologist. In the two well-filled volumes 
before us Sir John Lubbock presents the latter class 
of observer with a record of facts which will be con- 
sulted not only long after the most popular novel of 
the day has sunk into oblivion, but even after the 
most seductive of hypotheses has been supplanted by 
another. Such is the advantage which a good, 
honest record of facts has over all but the highest 
type of imaginative literature. Availing himself of 
the facilities afforded by the Royal Gardens at Kew 
and of the assistance of numerous helpers, Sir John 
has described a vast number of seedlings from 
various natural orders, and has figured a consider- 
able proportion of them. We shall not complain of 
their numbers, for we are thankful to get them; 
nevertheless, on turning over the pages and noting 
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Louis Agassiz. | - ; ‘ 
G.P. Putnam’s Sons. From ‘ Louis Agassiz, His Lifeand Work.” 


How To KNow THE WILD FLOWERS. 

Guide to the names, haunts, and habits of our 

common wild flowers. By Mrs. William 

Starr Dana. Illustrated by Marion Satterlee. 

298 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 

$1.48. 
It was Mr. John Burroughs who hopefully 
expressed the belief that one of these days 
some one would give us a handbook of our 
wild flowers, by the aid of which we should 
all be able to name those we gatherin our walks 
without the trouble of analyzing them, ‘In this 
book,”’ said he, ‘‘ we shall have a list of all our 
flowers arranged according to color, as white flowers, 
blue flowers, yellow flowers, pink flowers, etc., 
with place of growth and time of blooming.” His 
suggested arrangement has been followed in the 
wild-flower guide before us, and this, with other 
admirable features, renders it the ideal work of its 
kind. Each flower is described in simplest language, 
free from all technicalities, and the common English 
name is given, with the scientific term, and the Eng- 
lish title of the larger family to which the plant 
belongs. The book contains over one hundred fine 
plates, carefully illustrating the distinctive features of 
the more striking or curious plants. 

Boston Transcript. 





LUBBOCK’S SEEDLINGS. 


A ConTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF SEEDLINGS. 
By Sir John Lubbock, Bart. With 684 figures in text. 
2vols. 608,646 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.50; by mail, 
$7.97. 
As a good monograph on the species is indispensable 
to the student of any particular genus, so likewise is 
a full account of the characteristics ot any organ to GRASS OF PARNASSUS.—P., Caroliniana. 


Ill 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. From “ How to Know the Wild Flowers.” 
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how many interesting cases are passed over entirely, STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUME. 

we think the interests of botany would have been 1...) NiguTs’ ENTERTAINMENT. By Robert Louis 

better served if fewer of the commoner examples of Stevenson. Illustrated. 220 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 

the process of germination had been supplied, and a mail, $1.03. 

larger number of the less common and more inter- A fight to the death, a grapple for life, none can 

esting cases provided. Kew must surely have been describe as does Robert Louis Stevenson. You may 
care for disembodied heroes, 
when in a languid humor, but 
at times you want the desperado 
who holds life cheap, and ot 
such was that Englishman Wilt- 
shire who married pretty Uma, 
the little girl of Falesa. It is 
a question of copra and trade, 
after all, and Case, the veriest 
scoundrel ever described, by 
his tricks has monopolized all 
the business of the island by 
working on the superstitions of 
the natives. When Wiltshire 
comes to Falesa for trade Case 
determines to starve him out. 
But Case finds his match in 
Wiltshire. 

It is the Defoe quality which 

makes Mr. Stevenson so taking. 
The little Polynesian bride 
whom Wiltshire has bought 


‘Let us have one look at you, Mr. Imp.” throws herself at his feet, a" 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. From “ Island Nights’ Entertainments.” ing: ‘*I belong you all-e-same 
pig,’’ and the author does not 
able to turnish numerous illustrations of the germina- construct her too diaphanously. M. Loti might 
tion of palms; yet not a solitary case is here recorded have given Uma the traits of those young ladies who 
from that order. Aroids are represented by a single once lived around the Church of St. Lorette, but Uma 
species only, and other omissions of a like nature is a free, natural savage girl whom the missionaries 
might be pointed out. Nor are these deficiencies have not quite tamed. Where the author is so natural 
sufficiently compensated for by second-hand informa- is where he describes Wiltshire’s Kanaka wife some 
tion or by reference to monographs and figures, for years afterward, ‘‘a powerful, big woman’’ who 
the bibliography appended to the second volume is could throw a London bobby over her shoulder. It 
materially incomplete. The botanist who would may be that Mr. Stevenson has found a great deal of 
undertake to remedy the deficiencies of the biblio- the material in ‘‘The Beach of Falesa’’ in actual 
graphical list would render real service, and the work facts, but it is only a great literary artist who could 
would not be difficult for any one with access to a have so arranged them and made such a vivid pic- 
first-class botanical library. That the task would be ture. Youcatch the true conditions of the natives, the 
considerable in arnount may, however, be judged difficulties of the missionaries, and the wild, reckless 
from the circumstance that the present list occupies _livesled by some of the white men. You divine some- 
forty pages, and probably might be doubled. thingof the waysof theearly Spaniardsin the American 
The author prefaces the detailed observations of Islands or the Portuguese or Dutch in the Moluccas. 
the seedling plants by some considerations on the There are two other stories in the volume, ‘‘ The 
circumstances and conditions which make them what _ Bottle Imp” and “ The Isle of Voices.” The first is 
they are. This portion of the book will be read with a Hawaiian “ Peau de Chagrin,” showing the troubles 
great attention by the naturalist; for the adolescent arising from a gift which endows the owner with 
state (if we may so call it) in a plant is of special miraculous powers. “ The Isle of Voices” is a grand 
interest—on the one hand, as affording indications of | conception, worked on a Polynesian legend, as beau- 
ancestral conditions visible neither in the undevel-  tiful as it is weird. Where Mr. Stevenson’s talent is 
oped embryo nor in the adult plant; and on the shown is in giving it modern form. N. Y. Times. 
other, as manifesting transitional stages between the 
embryonic and the fully developed condition. =‘'The Handsome Humes,” by William Black, 
Athenaeum, begins in June Harfer's. 
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MISTAKES THAT MEN MAKE. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS. A Chapter in the ‘‘ History of 
Human Error.’”’ By Henry B. Wheatley. The Book 
Lovers’ Library. 226 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.09. 

The editor of this interesting series himself writes the 
present volume, which is devoted to literary blunders 
as made by authors, translators, printers, foreigners, 
and schoolboys. It makes a volume which almost 
any one would find amusement in, and which in any 
small company might be read for the general enter- 
tainment. Perhaps the most amusing of all the mis- 
takes indicated are those which translators have 
made. 

The title of an old farce, called ‘‘ Hit or Miss,’’ an 
enterprising person rendered ‘‘ Frappé ou Mademoi- 
selle.”” 

Thetitle of a newspaper, called the /adependent 
Whig, was made into La P.rruque Indépendante. 

A Frenchman who had heard that Dr. Johnson 
wrote for the Ramb/er, and who had occasion to toast 
him, calmly called the great lexi- 
cographer ‘‘ Mr. Vagabond.” 

An English reviewer having pointed 
out that George Cruikshank and not 
Robert Cruikshank was the real Simon 
Pure, a German had the kindness to 
inform his readers that the name 
George Cruikshank was a pseudonym, 
the real name being Simon Pure. 

The answers that schvolboys have 
made to examination questions have 
afforded some of the most amusing 
blunders of which Mr. Wheatley had 
heard. In one case faith was defined 
as “the quality by which we are 
enabled to believe that which we 
know is untrue.” 

Esau was described as ‘‘a man 
who wrote fables and sold the copy- 
right to a publisher for a bottle of 
potash,”’ 

The words, ‘fort and fortress,’’ 
were defined as the former a place to 
put men in and the latter a place to 
put women in, fortress being assumed 
to be the feminine form of fort. 

A man who had a chronic disease 
was said to have “ something the mat- 
ter with his chrone,” and the origin 
of the term Bright’s disease was at- 
tributed to the English statesman who 
was “noted for an incurable disease.”’ 

The prophet Elijah was said to be 
“a good man, who went up to heaven without dying 
and threw his cloak down for Queen Elizabeth to 
Step over, 

The river Nile was said to have been discovered 
by Livingstone and to rise in Mungo Park. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh ‘introduced tobacco into Eng- 
land and while he was smoking, exclaimed: ‘ Master 
Ridley, we have this day lighted such a fire in Eng- 
land as shall never be put out’ ""—a statement more 
laughable than untrue. 

Another error was a declaration that a certain man 
had ‘‘abjured the errors of the Romish Church and 
embraced those of the Protestant.” 

Errors of fact of very grave nature have sometimes 
been ineffectual as against charm of style, the most 
noteworthy example of which is found in Goldsmith's 
‘* History of Animated Nature.” For those who read 
it, it still can give pleasure, and yet Dr. Johnson said 
that the extent of Goldsmith’s knowledge of zodlogy 
scarcely went beyond knowing a horse from a cow. 

N. Y. Times. 


=The Riverside Book Envelope is a device offered 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for the temporary pro- 
tection of delicately bound, or paper-bound books. 


Uma showed the best bearing for a bride conceivable. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


From “Island Nights’ Entertainments."’ 


The covers are of calf, beautifully made, with calt 
lining, and containing a paper-cutter. For crown 
8vo size, red or very dark green calf, the price is 
$2 00, net; they are made also in 16mo size, in red or 
dark green calf, for $1.75, net. 
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IN BLACK AND WHITE, 


COFFEE AND REPARTEE. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
Illustrated. 123 pp. 24mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. f 


From “ Coffee and Repartee.””—Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Brothers. 


** A little garden of my own, where I could raise an occasional can 
of tomatoes.” 


GILES COREY, YEOMAN. By Mary E. Wilkins, II- 
lustrated. 108 pp. 24mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


THE JAPANESE BRIDE. By Naomi Tamura. _Illus- 
trated. 92 pp. 24mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents, 


WuittiErR. Notes of His Life and of His Friend- 
ships. By Mrs. James T. Fields. Illustrated. 103 pp. 
24mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs’s Idiot is a highly agree- 
able and amusing person in print, however odious he 
may have been to Mrs. Smithers and his fellow 
boarders, and we cordially recommend him. He is 
the central figure, the Hamlet, of these sprightly 
sketches. The high-class boarding house of Mrs. 
Smithers was constructed around him merely as a 
foil to set off his remarkable conversational abilities. 
The Schoolmaster, Mr. Whitechoker, and the other 
boarders have no particular importance except as 
prey for the Idiot, and the same is true even of Mrs. 
Smithers herself. At the same time, these minor 
characters are carefully and skilfully drawn, and the 
air of truth is over the entire picture presented in 
‘‘ Coffee and Repartee.’’ Mr. Bangs is to be congrat- 
ulated upon an exceptionally nice performance in the 
field of wit and humor. N.Y. Sun. 


Miss Wilkins’ ‘‘ Giles Corey, Yeoman,” is a drama 
in six short acts, each capped with its climax. The 
motive Ann Huchinson has for taxing the Corey fam- 
ily with witchcraft springs from Olive Corey having 


gained handsome Paul Bayley’s love. Ann is hys. 
terical, and believes that, by means of spells, Olive’s 
mother, the bustling Dame Martha, has estranged 
Paul. The minor incidents are the actions of an old 
crazy servant, Nancy Fox, and the spoiled child, 
Phoebe. Miss Wilkins presents the doll which, hav- 
ing pins stuck into it, brings misfortunes to certain 
persons. The dramatic effect at the conclusion is the 
killing of old Corey, who is pressed to death because 
he will not testify. Martha's defence is pathetically 
worked up, and so is her husband's, and still there is 
much wanting in making ‘Giles Corey” effective. 
We should say that the author’s powers are best 
directed in the portrayal of modern New England 
life. In the drama under notice the happy, pleasant 
little touches of nature are not wanting. There is no 
rant, no sham in it, and yet the incidents do not fit 
smoothly. You can barely appreciate Olive’s mar- 
riage to Paul on the day her father was executed. 


Just such informa’ion as Mr. Naomi Tamura con- 
veys in ‘‘ The Japanese Bride’’ many have wished to 
acquire. He tells us that a woman in Japan until she 
reaches the age of fifty is considered to be an inferior 
person. The Chinese express the word “noisy” by 
repeating three times the character which represents 
woman. Up tothe age of six, boys and girls play 


From “ Giles Corey, Yeoman.’’—Copyright, 1893, by 
Harper & Brothers. 


" This is no courting night.” 


together, but still there is a difference. It is the boy 
who commands even then and the girl obeys. When 
the girl is ten she may no longer play with her 
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brothers. She must not call him familiarly by his 
name, but only “dear brother.”’ The idea of 
obedience is taught by the mother. Marriage is made 
without any love, and the perpetuation 
of the family is the only consideration, 
Neither the man nor the woman seems 
to have any choice. It is a business 
arrangement, managed by a go-be- 
tween, (nakodo,) who is to be paid for 
the trouble he takes. He sees that 
parents and the parties are brought 
together. There are three interviews 
permitted. The first is called a 
“mujai, or look-at-each-other meet- 
ing,’ and is the first glimpse the 
suitor has, the young woman present- 
ing him with a cup of tea. 
The writer of ‘“The Japanese Bride” 
has a charming naiveté, and he is 
delightful when he explains some of 
the methods of American courtship as oe 
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in the little book a literary picture of the poet as 
faithful as it is interesting. To plenty of the younger 
generation it will be surprising enough to read the 


Frou: ** Whittier.” 


he seesthem. The pretty little vol- 
ume deserves readers for the insight 
it gives us into Japan, and for that quaint way of 
expression which Mr. Tamura possesses. 
N. Y. Times. 
Many curious and delightful reminiscences are 
afforded in Mrs. James T. Fields’ anecdotal review of 
the life of the poet Whittier, and the reader will find 









































From “ Whittier.””—Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Brothers. 


John G. Whittier. 
At forty-five years of age. 


Whittier’s Home at Amesbury. 


story of the experiences of Whittier at Concord, New 
Hampshire, where, in company with the English anti- 
slavery agitator, George Thompson, he was stoned by 
the mob for making an abolition speech. His friend- 
ships, his ways of life, his intercourse with distin- 
guished people, characteristic things that he said and 
did, are passed in light review by Mrs. Fields, and 
show forth his character in peculiarly truthful and 
effective fashion. The book contains portraits and 
other illustrations. N. Y. Sun. 


MR. HOWELLS’ LATEST. NOVEL. 


THE WORLD_OF CHANCE. A novel. By W. D. 
Howells, author of “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” 
etc. 375 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The world, as the young author who comes to New 

York from the obscurity of a village home finds it, is 

both in its spiritual and material phases a world of 

chance, for the plan is too large for us to trace cause 
to effect. Inthe first part of the book, David Hughes, 
who was a member of the Brook Farm community, 
and a part of every communistic experiment since, 
would persuade us that in the economic world only is 
chance and chaos. Nothing but the broad sympathy 
of Mr. Howells could make possible so unprejudiced 

a presentation of the much-vexed socialistic questions. 

Many points of view are given, finely selected and 

bearing upon one another with messages for those 

who will receive them. The same kind, impersonal 
handling of the different points of view is especially 
noticeable in the portrayal of the characters in the 
story. Mrs. Denton, with her petty ambitions, is not 
held up to ridicule as we might have expected she 
would be in Mr. Howells’ past work, She is treated 
as a human being who lives according to her light. 
Her sister is true to her name and brings a ‘‘ Peace” 
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which is welcome after association with the many 
nervous women Mr. Howells has given us. Every- 
thing she says seems well ordered and restful, 
whether she quiets her fanatical brother-in-law or 
sends her love to the country by the young author 
who is about to visit it. That the story ends with 
neither a marriage nor engagement will not disturb 
Mr. Howells’ appreciative readers, while others 
should have learned long ago that such an ending is 
not necessary in a novel as Mr. Howells conceives it. 

Philadelphia Press. 


——_— 


A LOVE PLAY OF OLD ENGLAND. 


ATHELWOLD. By Amélie Rives. Illustrated. 118 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 


When this book came to the editor’s table we thought 
of the first work of ‘‘that erratic, erotic Amélie 


ed a 
i, ea 


=. 


From “ Athelwold.”—Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Brothers, 


ELFREDA. ‘“‘ Look you here.” 


Rives” (as we once heard a bright woman style her), 
and we did not look for what we really found between 
its covers—a play, natural and simple in action, yet 
with much fire, marred by few hyperboles of descrip- 
tion, or in the delineation of feeling, and gemmed 
with many a delicate fancy. ‘‘Athelwold”’ is of the 
time of Edgar, 12th King of England, and the play 
hinges on the sending of Athelwold, Edgar’s Thane, 
on an errand (like that of John Alden to Miles 
Standish) to see Elfreda, daughter of Olga, Earl of 
Devonshire, and, if she was found as beautiful as 
report made her, to ask her hand in marriage for the 
King. Of course, Athelwold himself becomes a 
Spanish partner in the house of Devonshire, and 
afterward paid the usual penalty for poaching on the 
royal preserves. 
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The characters are all well drawn and maintained. 
In Act II, Scene 1, where Elfreda finds Athelwold 
asleep by the wayside, we are treated to a very dainty 
bit of acting and dialogue. Elfreda ‘‘ stoops and 
matches Athelwold’s hair with one of her own tresses,” 
Then she tickles him with a flower stem, and next 
she kisseshim. Athelwold very naturally wakes in a 
rapture, and the dialogue proceeds : 

“ATH, (starting upon his elbow)— * * 
I have been dreaming. (Sees ELFREDA) Soft, though, 
I still dream. What art thou ? 

E._r.—Thine imagination. 

AtTH.—Then thou hast usurped my reason’s‘office. 

E_r.—What wouldst thou ? 

AtH.—I would pinch thee. 

E._r.—Pinch me ?’’ 

Athelwold, as any other English Thane might have 
done before or after the Conquest, follows the lead. 
“Thou durst not kiss me,” Elfreda says. But the 
man does dare, and he kisses her, Elfreda feigns 
weeping, and then Athelwold says : 


Come! 


“ Pretty bird, weep not ! 
Look you, if kisses scarred, you might well weep. 
Why, if men’s kisses left small spots o’ green, 
Young maids would walk as verdant as the spring! ”’ 


Evidently the author knows and feels her Shakes- 
peare; for several passages evince plainly her sym- 
pathy with, Juliet, with Rosalind and with Desdemona 
by an unconscious similarity of speech and motif. 
But these heroines of Shakespeare, are, like their 
limner, our common heritage. and to natures like 
Amélie Rives, aflame with idealism this self-identifica- 
tion with them is natural. Philadelphia Record. 


MARION CRAWFORD AS ESSAYIST. 
THE NoveL. What it is. By F. Marion Crawford, 

author of “ Mr. Isaac,” “ Dr. Claudius,’ etc. With 

portrait. 108 pp. 24mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s pleasing discourse on ‘‘ The 
Novel ” is issued in a fetching little volume handy to 
hold and easy to read. Mr. Crawford’s refreshing 
simplicity of statement has all the value of discovery ; 
and, after all, there is nothing new to be said about 
contemporaneous fiction. His ideal of the “ perfect 
novel” is given in the following extract : 

It has always seemed to me that the perfect novel, as it 
ought to be, exists somewhere in the state of the Platonic 
idea, waiting to be set down on paper by the first man of 
genius who receives a direct literary inspiration. It must 
deal chiefly with love; for in that passion all men and 
women are most generally interested, either for its present 
reality, or for the memories that soften the coldly vivid recol- 
lection of an active past, and shed a tender light in the dark 
places of bygone struggles, or because the hope of it 
brightens and gladdens the path of future dreams. The 
perfect novel must be clean and sweet, for it must tell its 
tale to all mankind, to saint and sinner, pure and defiled, 


It must have the magic to fascinate and the 


just and unjust. 
Its realism must 


power to hold its reader from first to last. 
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be real, of three dimensions, not flat and photographic; its 
romance must be of the human heart and truly human, that 
is, of the earth as we all have found it; its idealism must be 
transcendent, not measured to man’s mind, but proportioned 
to man’s soul. Its religion must be of such grand and uni- 
versal span as to hold all worthy religions in itself. Con- 
ceive, if possible, such a story, told in language that can be 
now simple, now keen, now passionate, and now sublime— 
or rather, pray, do not conceive it, for the modern novelist’s 
occupation would suddenly be gone, and that one book would 
stand alone of its kind, making all others worse than useless 
—ridiculous, if not sacrilegious, by comparison. 


Philadelphia Press. 
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outcast lepers. She began by interesting the Em- 
press, by whose commission she made a personal 
exploration of the field, and it is of this extraordinary 
journey in the vast wilderness of Siberia that she tells 
in this volume. It is a most interesting narrative, not 
less for the personal pluck and endurance which it 
indicates than for the strange sights of which it tells. 
As a result of Miss Marsden’s efforts much has 
already been done for the amelioration of the out- 
casts’ condition by gathering them into hospitals and 
properly regulated settlements, the Russian Red Cross 
Society and a number of wealthy noblewomen hav- 
ing taken up the work very earnestly. But Miss 


The Proposed Leper Colony, 


Cassell Publishing Company. 


MISS MARSDEN’S MISSION. 

On SLEDGE AND HORSEBACK TO THE OUTCAST SIBER- 
uv IANLEPERS. By Kate Marsden, Member (Special Badge) 

of the Royal British Nurses’ Association, F. R. G. 5., 

etc. Illustrated from photographs and drawings. 291 

pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 
Oriental traditions survive so far in Asiatic Russia 
that lepers are treated as outcasts who are not allowed 
to come near human habitations and with whom com- 
munication is forbidden. These unhappy victims of 
disease are accordingly left to wander in the forests 
or to herd together in remote settlements, where they 
are scantily supplied with food from time to time. The 
Imperial police organization affords no means of 
dealing with their terrible condition, and the desul- 
tory efforts of the missionary clergy have been quite 
neffective. It was left for a resolute Englishwoman 
to undertake a systematic work for the relief of the 


From “ On Sledge and Horseback to Outcast Siberian Lepers.” 


Marsden does not regard her mission as accom- 

plished, and it is part of the purpose of this publica- 

tion to further aid the work among the lepers. 
Philadelphia Times. 


She has established a colony into which the Siberian 
lepers are to be gathered, with hospitals for the more 
advanced cases, in which the sexes are to be separ- 
ated. The inhabitants will be assured of comfortable 
quarters and subsistence, with the alleviations otf 
skilled medical assistance. What is still more full of 
promise for the future, she seems to have thoroughly 
awakened the national conscience on the subject, 
and brought the heads of the local clergy to due 
consideration of their duties. Yet it is only fair to 
repeat that she has much to say in praise of the Rus- 
sian officials, both lay and clerical; and we may 
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believe that the conscience, like the liver, will get 
torpid in Siberian cold. Saturday Review. 


LIFTING UP THE RACES. 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS’ WORK OF THE HAMPTON 
NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, AT HAMPTON, 
VIRGINIA. Records of Negro and Indian graduates 
and ex-students, With historical and personal sketches 
and testimony on important race questions from within 
and without. To which are added, by courtesy of Messrs. 
Putnam’s Son’s, N. Y., some of the songs of the races 
gathered in the school. Illustrated with views and 
maps. 520pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.00, postpaid. 

General Samuel C. Armstrong, the founder and 

builder of the great educational institution at Hampton, 

Virginia, has enjoyed the unusual fortune of being 

able to carry out the life dream of his youth, and to 

see grow up under his hand the ideal conceived in 
the days of youthful enthusiasm, realizing in concrete 
forms his highest inspiration, and seeing the fruits of 
his labors giving sustentation to the children of 
oppression from end to end of this country. In an 
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educational work among the Negroes and the Indians, 
To fit them for this field has cost a round sum of 
$1,350,000, not including the endowments and be- 
quests. The school is maintained at a total annual 
cost of about $115,000. This is provided by an annual 
appropriation by the State of Virginia of $10,000, by 
an appropriation from Congress of $20,000 for the 
support of the Indian pupils, by an income of $10,000 
from endowment funds, and by direct contributions 
of $60,000. 

It has been charged again and again, and the 
charges have been sustained by specific citation, that 
the work of educating the Indians in the Eastern 
schools is labor thrown away, as they return to their 
wild and barbarous habits, and again become 
‘blanket Indians”’ as soon as they fall under the old 
tribal influences. The present work gives a detailed 


history, briefly but distinctly set forth, of each of the 


The Nile. 


Cassell Publishing Company. 


introductory note to this volume General Armstrong 
says: 

“« A day dream of the Hampton School nearly as it is, had 
come to me during the war; once in camp during the siege 
of Richmond, and once one beautiful evening in the Gulf 
of Mexico, while on the wheel-house of the transport steamer 
‘ Illinois,’ en route for Texas, with the 25th Army (Negro) 
Corps for frontier duty on the Rio Grande River, whither 
it had been ordered, under General Sheridan to watch and, 
if necessary, to defeat Maximilian in his attempted conquest 
of Mexico. 

‘“‘ The thing to be done was clear: to train selected Negro 
youth who should go out and teach and lead their people, 
first by example, by getting land and homes; to give them 
not a dollar they could earn for themselves ; to teach respect 
for laber, to replace stupid drudgery with skilled hands; 
and, to these ends, to build up an industrial system, for the 
sake not only of self-support and intelligent labor, but also 
for the sake of character. And it seemed equally clear that 
the people of the country would support such a work for the 
freedmen. I think so still.” 


Since 1868 Hampton has graduated 720 students, 
the greater proportion of whom are now engaged in 


(Vatican, Rome.) 


From ‘‘ The Gods of Olympos.” 


Hampton graduates since leaving the school, so far 
as the facts can be ascertained. These facts afford 
an emphatic contradiction to the charges above 
referred to. 

It is one of the aims of the Hampton Institute to 
keep its graduates in view as far as possible, and 
to this end tours of visitation are regularly made, 
and the labor of carrying on an extensive corres- 
pondence is voluntarily and faithfully carried out. 
The compilation of the records so obtained shows 
evidences of their progress, the work they have 
accomplished, their loyalty to their Alma Mater; 
and their fidelity to her teachings affords a satis- 
faction which fully compensates this arduous toil. 
The proportion of students who fail to do well, who 
return to the barbarous methods of life in which they 
were born, is, in view of all the circumstances, 
remarkably small, To quote once more from General 
Armstrong's note, he says respecting the Indians : 
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«“ The old homesickness of Indians, at Eastern schools is 
nearly over. The three years’ period at school, which was 
formerly too much like. a prison term, is more and more 
ignored and the idea of fitting for life, whatever time it takes, 
gains strength. Indians are no longer coaxed to come. 
Twice as many as we can take wish to come; yet the really 
desirable ones are not very many, and we do not care to 
increase our numbers. Our Indian work is illustrative 
rather than exhaustive. Hampton’s work for the despised 
races of our country, while chiefly for the Negro, is really for 
all who need it. Until our limit is reached any youth in 
the land, however poor, can come here and work his way.” 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


FOLK LORE OF NEGROES. 


Voopoo TALES. As told among the Negroes of the 
Southwest. Collected from original sources. By Mary 
Alicia Owen. Introduction by Charles Godfrey Leland. 
Illustrated by Juliette A. Owen and Louis Wain. 310 
pp- 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.55. 

To the folk-lorist this volume will be a veritable gold 
mine. Miss Owen has got together a remarkable col- 
lection of Voodoo tales of an entirely novel character. 
Mr, Leland, in the introduction, mentions the fact 
that there is in Missouri, as “‘ all along the Border,” a 
mixed race of Negro and Indian descent, who have 
inherited a vast stock of the traditions of both races, 
and combined or blended them strangely into new 
lite. As there is in them a very great predominance of 
red Indian, we get a clue as to the mysterious 

origin of American Negro tales. These stories 

agree almost to identity with those found in the 

collections of Schoolcraft, Kohl, and others. 

But in the large amount of sorcery, magic, 

medicine, and fetishes recorded we find the 

African Voodoo ideas very curiously mixed 

with the Indian. The fact that this work bears 

the title of ‘‘ Rabbit, the Voodoo,” and that 

in itold women communicate to a white child 

their stories, will naturally suggest an imitation of 

“Brer’ Rabbit.”” In reality, however, it deals with 

altogether different material, and the volume may 

with truth be described as the most important of recent 
contributions to folk-lore. The real or inner nature 
of Voodooism is as yet almost unknown, even to the 
learned ; but Miss Owen has been initiated sufficiently 
into its mysteries to divine and grasp its full scope 
and nature, and, according to Mr. Leland, has care- 
fully recorded and will at some time publish her very 
extensive knowledge of the subject. In the mean- 
time we are glad to be able to give a hearty welcome 
to the volume Miss Owen has presented to the public, 
and we hope that it will not be long before we have 
some further work from her pen on this fascinating 
subject. Publishers’ Circular. 


THE GODS OF OLYMPOS; 


Or, MyrHoLocy OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 
Translated and edited by Katherine A. Raleigh. With 
a preface by Jane E. Harrison. Illustrated. 271 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66, 

To Miss Kaleigh we are indebted for a good transla- 


tion of Dr. Petiscus’s useful work on the mythology 
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of the Greeks and Romans, and for a very thorough 
editing, which has taken the form of abundant refer- 
ences, non-existent in the German work, of con- 
siderable condensation, and of occasional substitution 
of passages from English authors for the quotations 
in the original from German poetry. Eight illustra- 
tions, mostly from vase-paintings, have been added. 
To Miss Harrison we owe an ingenuous tribute to the 
excellence of the original work as an elementary trea- 
tise. Dr. Petiscus ‘‘ is safe; knowing nothing of the 
new lights he cannot prematurely reflect them.” Our 
state of mythological knowledge is in flux. The 
“‘ Indo-European ” and cosmical theories are exploded, 


The King of the Voodoos, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From “‘ Voodoo Tales.” 


As to the Folk-lore method—‘“ with tyrannies of its 
own,” as Miss Harrison says—it is sound as far as it 
goes, but ‘‘the seductive simplicity of the ‘Corn- 
Mother,’ and the ‘ Tree-Spirit,’ and, worst of all, the 
ever-impending ‘ Totem,’ is almost as perilous as the 
old sun and moon snare.”” Therefore let the student 
in the meantime ground himself in the myths them- 
selves, through this glorified and cultured Lempriere, 
and wait for the interpretation thereof. 

London Bookseller. 


=‘ A Fellowship in Song” is to be the title of a 
volume of new poems by Mr. Le Gallienne, Mr. 


Norman Gale, and Mr. Alfred Hayes. Atheneum. 
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SOCIETY IN THE COLONIES. 
THROUGH COLONIAL DOORWAYS. 


worth Wharton. With frontispiece. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


The title of this volume has been happily chosen as a 
suggestive indication of the contents, It is the social 
life of men and women before the Revolution to 


By Anne Hollings- 
237 pp. Indexed. 


which we are introduced. Of politics and war, of 


trade and business strife, we learn nothing. The 
writer has aimed to satisfy a natural desire, and, by 
sounding, as it were, the heavy brass knocker of an- 


J. B. Lippincott Company. From “ Colonial Doorways.”’ 
cient homesteads, to take the reader across broad 
doorways and show him the hospitable life of the fore- 
fathers within. 

One of the best chapters in the book is devoted to 
the Philadelphia festivity of the 18th of May, 1778, 
known as the Meschianza, in which Major André was 
a conspicuous figure, and of which he wrote the most 
authentic description. In the supper room on that 
merry night 430 covers were laid, and there were 
1,200 dishes, while twenty-four black slaves, clad in 
Oriental costume, with bracelets and collars of silver, 
ranged themselves in parallel lines and bent forward to 
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the ground as distinguished persons passed onward in 
line. Our author describes that festal occasion as one 
of “‘ brilliant and gorgeous pageantry resembling more 
nearly a chapter from one of the richly-colored East- 
ern fairy tales that delighted our childhood than a 
story of Colonial days.’’ 

Not only does the social life of Philadelphia find 
record here, but that of New York as well. When 
Washington arrived as Chief Magistrate his first 
dwelling place was the house of Walter Franklin, at 
the corner of Pearl and Cherry Streets, and we have 
a letter from a niece of Franklin describing the house 
as having been rented for the purpose and “ every 
room furnished in the most elegant manner.” She 
added that scarcely anything was talked of ‘‘ but Gen. 
Washington and the palace.”” Over this Franklin 
Square neighborhood time has wrought great changes 
now; what with the elevated road, the enduring 
bridge approach, and the great house of Harper, con- 
spicuous among the thriving scenes now witnessed 


there. 
A chapter devoted to a bundle of old love letters 


makes us acquainted with William Penn’s method of 
wooing the lady who became his second wife. They 
are not without warmth and buoyancy, although Penn 
had long passed his youth, but some of them are 
practical enough. One makes mention of a “ hamper 
directed to thy father, the contents for thee,’’ and 
among these contents were ‘three gallons of light 
French brandy, one of which, pray, present thy 
mother,”’ two pounds of chocolate, and three small 
pots of venison, the latter from Penn's daughter. The 
whole were described as “‘ little things, and yet would 
express, though meanly, love that is great.’’ 

That social rivalry between New York and Philadel- 
phia had become sharp before Washington’s inaugura- 
tion is obvious from the following letter written by 
one Kittie Van Horn, whose home was in Philadel- 
phia: 

“ By the way, few New York ladies know how to entertain 
company in their own houses unless they introduce the card 
table. Except this family, who are remarkable for their 
good sense and ease, I don’t know a woman or girl that can 
chat above half an hour, and that on the form of a cap, the 
color of a ribbon, or the set of a hoop, stay, orjupon I will 
do our ladies, that is in Philadelphia, the justice to say they 
have more cleverness in the turn of an eye than the New 
York girls have in their whole composition.” 

The author of this book has let in light on Colonial 
life in a most agreeable manner. It was a book well 
worth writing, and it is as well worth reading. The 
publishers have printed and bound it in charming 
style. In its way it is history, or, rather, a corrective 
of what we have accepted as history. MV. Y. Zimes. 


=One of the most charming books of last year was 
the “ Recollections of a Happy Life,” by Miss North. 
A further selection from her papers, with the title 


“ Additional Recollections,” will be brought out soon. 
N.Y. Times. 
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A MILITARY HISTORY. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By John Codman 
Ropes, author of “‘ The Army under Pope,” ‘ The First 
Napoleon, a Sketch, Political and Military,’ etc. Second 
edition. With maps, 401 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.45. 


An ATLAS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By 
John Codman Ropes. Supplementary volume, designed 
to accompany the author’s “ Campaign of Waterloo; a 
Military History.” $5.00, postpaid. 
Mr. Ropes is an American lawyer of distinction ; for 
years he has occupied his leisure in the study of 
military history, and his previous works on Napoleon 
and the American War stamp him as one of the first 
military writers of the day. He has specially devoted 
himself, moreover, for a long time to the careful study 
of the events of 1815; he has visited the battlefield 
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efforts might have led us to expect. For he has not 
only convinced, but he has charmed us too, and the 
lucid elegance of his manner, with the exception of a 
few Americanisms, which, we suppose, we must put 
up with, is only equalled by the value of the matter 
it conveys. So much for the book as a whole. To 
descend somewhat more to detail. The arrange- 
ment is that adopted by the late Colonel Chesney in 
his Waterloo letters. Each chapter of narrative is 
followed by one of criticism; while appendices deal 
with controversies which would occupy an unduly 
prominent condition if given in the text. 

Two maps accompany the volume—one of the 
theatre of war, and one of the field of Waterloo— 
but an Atlas which contains no less than eleven 
elaborate maps of Belgium, a general map of the 
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Charles L. Webster and Company. General Custer with his horse Vic, stag-hounds and deer-hounds. 


several times, and has walked over every inch of 
ground which was traversed by any of the opposing 


forces between it and-the French frontier. Finally, 
he brings to his task a mind singularly unprejudiced 
and reasonable, professionally trained to weigh facts 
and sift evidence, and so comprehensive as to mar- 
shal all the statements of the various authorities 
clearly and lucidly before the reader. And yet the 
judicial utterance has sufficient beauty of style and 
literary flavour to obviate the dryness that might be 
expected from views carefully purged from anything 
like personal sympathy or predilection. 

Mr. Ropes says, in his preface, that his object was 
to collect and co-ordinate all the information that was 
available in a spirit of impartiality. Wecan honestly 
congratulate him on his success; but we have to 
thank him for something beyond what his previous 


From ‘‘ Tenting on the Plains.” 


whole theatre of war, and two maps of the great 
battlefield, is sold separately. Thus the student who 
desires to follow all the movements of the various 
units, and wishes to have the varying positions of 
the three armies clearly placed before him from day 
to day and hour to hour, has an unusual facility for 
doing so placed within his reach. Saturday Review. 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS; 


Or, GENERAL CUSTER IN KANSAS AND TEXAS. By 
Elizabeth B. Custer, author of “ Boots and Saddles.” 
Illustrated. 403 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


“Tenting on the Plains,” acquaints the reader with 
the exciting adventures of Mrs. Custer and her late 
husband on the Texas and Kansas prairies. General 
Custer was a conspicuous figure in the military opera- 
tions in those States immediately after the war and 
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during the early days of reconstruction. No one 
knew the gallant Custer so well as did his noble wife, 
and fortunately, her wide knowledge of his career was 
extended by the mass of papers which he had pre- 
pared from time to time and left in her care and for 
such use as she might choose to make of them. 

It is an interesting and truthful picture of life on 
the frontier when there were more prairie dogs there 
than Indians, and in some parts more Indians than 
whites. Enough exciting incidents are narrated to 
suit the most enthusiastic lover of adventure, and the 
dashing cavalryman is well to the front in all of 
them. Philadelphia Record. 


NOTES. 


=The first edition of ‘‘ Ai: A Social Vision,” by 
Chas. Daniel, has been exhausted, and a second 
edition is ready. 


The ‘‘ Jean Francois Miller,” in last month’s 
Boston letter, came from Mr. Dole’s pen as Millet, but 
in the printing the last name appeared wrong. 


=“ Lavengro: the Scholar, the Priest, the Gipsy,”’ 
by George Borrow, author of ‘‘ The Bible in Spain,” 
etc., is just issued as Vol. XXXVIII in the Minerva 
Library. 


=Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, the well-known authority 
on ethnology and linguistics, has ready a new volume, 
‘The Pursuit of Happiness; a Book of Studies and 
Strowings,”’ 


=The publishers are preparing new editions of 
Mr. William Watson’s ‘‘ Excursions in Criticism ”’ and 
his ‘‘ Eloping Angels,” the small first editions being 
bought up eitber before or almost immediately after 
publication. Athenaum. 


=In a second series of ‘‘ Shadows of the Stage”’ by 
Mr. William Winters, he writes of the elder Booth, of 
Miss Rehan’s acting of Rosalind and other parts, of 
Lawrence Barrett, Richard Mansfield, of Sarah Bern- 
hart, Adelaide Ristori, Mme. Modjeska and others. 


=The new novel, by Prof. H. H. Boyesen, entitled 

‘* Social Strugglers,’”’ which the Scribners will soon 

bring out, describes the experiences of a Western 

family of obscure origin, but possessed of wealth, 
striving to obtain social eminence in New York. 

N.Y. Times. 


=The new volume of the ‘ Pseudonym Library” 
will consist of six stories translated from the Danish of 
Holger Drachmann, Drachmann is a marine writer, 
and his spirit is intensely national. The scene of all 
the stories is a Danish fishing village, the title story 
being ‘‘ The Cruise of the Wild Duck.”” Atheneum. 


=Lady Burton has completed arrangements with 
her London publishers to issue a complete and 
uniform edition of all Sir Richard Burton’s works. 
The first of the series is to be a reissue of ‘‘ The 
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Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medinah,” in two volumes, 
which will be ready in June next. 
Publishers’ Circular, 
=Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, the author of 
“Marionettes,” who writes over the pen name of 
Julien Gordon, will soon have a new book ready: “His 
Letters.”” In a series of letters written by a man toa 
woman before he had ever met her, and continued 
after their meeting, is told a love story that is out of 
the common, 


=Miss S. B. Elliott, who made her reputation with 
“Jerry,” a story of a western mining town, has writ- 
ten a book of a very different character, the scenes of 
which are New York and Newport. It is entitled 
‘‘ John Paget”’ and will shortly be published by Messrs, 
Henry Holt & Co. A new uniform edition of Miss 
Elliott’s ‘‘ Felmeres”’ will appear at the same time. 


=Thomas William Parsons, who, according to Dr. 
Ward, occupies in American poetry such a place as 
Gray or Collins holds in English poetry, was the 
‘poet ’’ of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Tales of the Wayside Inn.” 
Mr. Richard Hovey has made his death the subject 
of a remarkable elegy, published in book form by the 
D. Lothrop Co. Philadelphia Press. 


=The next volume in the ‘‘ Adventure Series,”’ will 
be “ Women Adventurers,” by Mrs. Henry Norman 
(the “ Girl in the Carpathians,’’) containing lives and 
portraits of Hannah Snell, Mrs. Christian Davies, 
Mary Ann Talbot, and others. Mrs. Norman has 
just finished a story, called ‘‘ Waldislaw’s Advent,” 
to appear first through one of the English monthlies. 
Academy. 


=The Cassell Publishing Co. announce as a 
timely publication a new edition of Mrs. Helen 
Mather's ‘‘ One Summer in Hawaii.”” ‘ The Making 
of a Man,” by the Rev. Dr. J. W. Lee, published by 
the same firm, has been received with such special 
favor by the English-speaking natives of Japan thatit 
is now being translated into Japanese for more gen- 
eral circulation in that country. WV. Y. /ndependent. 


=“ Students’ Expenses,” a collection of letters from 
undergraduates, graduates, and professional school 
students, describing in detail their necessary expenses 
at Harvard University, with an introduction by Frank 
Bolles, secretary of the university, is a pamphlet 
which prospective students who may need to study 
the economics practically will find valuable. It is 
published by Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. Y. Independent. 


=Lee and Shepard will publish, the first of June 
“ Not Angels Quite,” a novel by a well-known writer 
of Boston. The work is described as “a sort of im- 
pressionist novel, though it is written in the style of a 
‘novela de costumbres,’ with side light thrown on the 
characters, who are not described at all."’ A critic 
pronounces it “the work of an optimist, leaving @ 
good taste in the mouth—but it is not sensational. 
The title is from Browning. 
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=“ Perfect Freedom” is the imprint on the cover of 
aneat volume of Phillips Brooks’ addresses. The 
book is prefaced by a fine etching by W. H. Bicknell 
of the late Bishop’s portrait, and an introduction by 
Rev. Julius H. Ward. The addresses, six in number 
are, ‘The Beauty of a Life of Service,” ‘‘ Thought 
and Action,” ‘‘ The Duty of the Christian Business 
Man,” “‘ True Liberty,” ‘‘ The Christ in Whom Chris- 
tians Believe,” “‘ Abraham Lincoln.” 


=“ Out of the Sunset Sea,’’ a new book by Judge 
Albion W. Tourgée, which the publishers expected to 
issue in May, will be delayed about a month. Miss 
Aimee Tourgée, Judge Tourgée’s daughter, who is 
making the drawings for the illustrations, was burned 
out April 13th, in Philadelphia, and about thirty of the 
drawings were destroyed. Miss Tourgée is now 
making new drawings, and upon their completion the 
book will be published, probably in June. 


=Charles H. Sergel, of the Chicago publishing 
house of Charles H. Sergel & Co., has been appointed 
by President R. M. Bermudez, of the Republic of 
Peru, to the position of consul ad honorem in Chicago. 
Mr. Sergel is the first Peruvian Consul ever appointed 
in Chicago, and the distinguished honor was con- 
ferred by President Bermudez in recognition of the 
merits of the ‘‘ History of Peru,” the initial volume 
of Mr. Sergel’s historical series, which was produced 
last fall. This history of Peru is now being translated 
into Spanish and ex-Mayor William R, Grace, of New 
York City, whose firm will handle the works in the 
Latin-American countries, having a branch house in 
Lima, is negotiating with the government of Peru, it 
is said, for the sale of 10,000 volumes of the Spanish 
edition. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=‘ Pictures of the Socialistic Future,” by Eugene 
Richter, published in Germany, has been sold as fast 
as the successive editions could be prepared. The 
popularity of the work moved a clever novelist to in- 
corporate similarly anti-Socialistic doctrine in a 
“romance of the times,” just published in Leipsic, 
under thethe title, “And Bebel Spoke.” This romance 
has been sold by the ten thousand already, and the 
demand shows no abating. The most remarkable 
feature of the novel is that most of the characters are 
selected from real life. August Bebel, William Lieo- 
knecht and other Social Democratic leaders are in- 
troduced by their correct names, and are placed in 
all sorts of embarrassing situations designed by the 
author, who has concealed his identity under the 
pseudonym “ E. Hermann.” Philadelphia Telegraph. 


=Messrs, Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, are publish- 
ing aremarkably fine and handsome edition of the 
Waverley novels. Itis an edition for book-lovers, 
rich and delightful in all particulars. The fact that 
Mr. Andrew Lang is the editor of the work is an 
assurance of the scholarly and critical care which has 
been expended upon its production, and its great 
beauty may be perceived by any eye, without the as- 
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sistance of anybody. The edition is limited to 1,000 
copies. It will be in forty-eight volumes, of which 
the first'two, devoted to ‘‘ Waverley,” are now issued. 
The illustrations include a great many fine etchings 
and photogravures representing natural scenes. Mr. 
Lang supplies ‘‘ Waverley ’’ with a graceful and in- 
teresting critical introduction and with notes. The 
new edition is dedicated by the publishers to Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott, the great-granddaughter of the 
novelist. N.Y. Sun. 


=The new novel upon which Gen. Lew Wallace 
has been long engaged is promised late in the 
summer. Its title is ‘‘ The Prince of India, or, Why 
Constantinople Fell,” and it is described as ‘“‘a 
stirring historical romance of the fifteenth century, 
brilliant with pictures of Oriental magnificence, 
and abounding in scenes of intrigue, statecraft 
and valor.” As the leading motive of the work, 
the author has introduced a love-story in which 
heroism and adventure have parts, and the reader is 
taken through a succession of thrilling and unlooked- 
for episodes. While he was United States minister to 
Turkey, Gen. Wallace had special facilities for acquir- 
ing information, having secured access to the Turkish 
archives. Inthis way he acquired a knowledge of 
life and manners in the East which has enabled him 
to present a vivid and important picture of the period 
of which he treats. His ‘‘ Ben-Hur ” has reached a 

sale of half a million, and its popularity is unabated. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Dr. Samuel Smiles gives, in the pages of the 
Young Man, an interesting and encouraging account 
of his beginnings in literature. The author of “ Self- 
Help” has had a varied career, having been a 
country physician, a newspaper editor, and secretary 
toa railway company. The manuscript of his most 
popular work was offered to Messrs. Routledge, but 
the book trade was upset by the Crimean War, and 
the volume was declined. Eventually it was brought 
out by Mr. Murray, and within a year twenty thousand 
copies of it were sold. Since then it has been 
translated into all the languages of Europe; and has 
stimulated thousands of young men at home and 
abroad. Dr. Smiles, however, is prouder of having 
been ‘‘an active, punctual, business man”’ than of 
having written popular books. For the encourage- 
ment of those who make a slow and difficult start 
he mentions that he was forty-five before he scored a 
success in authorship. Publishers’ Circular. 


=Mr. Havelock Ellis, the editor of the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Science ” Series, contributes an article to the 
Atlantic Monthly, in which he makes a curious study 
of the ancestry of eminent English poets and prose- 
writers. Tennyson, according to Mr. Ellis, was of 
Scandinavian stock, with a Huguenot strain; Mr, 
Swinburne is also Scandinavian, with a mixture of 
Celtic and other foreign elements. Mr. William 
Morris is partly Welsh and partly English. Browning 
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had English, Scotch, German, and Creole blood in 
his veins. Mr. Coventry Patmore is English, Scotch, 
and Prussian by descent. Mr. Thomas Hardy is of 
French descent, “ with a remote trace of Irish blood.” 
Mr. Austin Dobson has a decided French strain, and 
Mr. Walter Pater is French and Anglo-Saxon. 
Shakespeare and Milton were partly Welsh and 
partly English. Ac present there are scarcely any 
purely English poets, the majority being of Celtic 
descent. It seems to be true afterall that the true- 
born Englishman does not take to writing books. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


=Bernard Quaritch deserves credit for having 
undertaken cheap popular issues of the earliest printed 
tracts relating to the discovery and early history of 
the New World. The first four of these, brought out 
at the suggestion of Mr. William Curtis, the head of 
the American Government Department connected 
with “The World’s Columbian Exposition,”’ are the 
Spanish letter of Columbus announcing the discovery 
of the New World, printed at Barcelona in April, 
1493 (40 c.); the Latin translation of this letter 
printed at Rome in 1493 (30 c.); Amerigo Vespucci’s 
narrative of his first four voyages, printed at Florence 
in 1505 or 1506 (75 c.); and Hariot’s narrative of the 
first plantation of Virginia in 1585, printed at Franck- 
fort in 1590, with engravings by Theodore de Bry, 
and at the latter’s ‘‘ owne coast and chardges”’ (60 c.). 
There are added accurate English translations, learned 
prefaces, the Ptolemy map of 1513, and the drawing 
by Stradanus, made about 1580, wherein Vespucci 
appears in conversation with an awe-stricken Indian 
woman ina hammock. The work is well done, and 
there can be no more praiseworthy contribution to our 


four hundredth anniversary celebrations. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


John Byers writes: /# re“ Time was made for slaves.’ 
In Buckstone’s burlesque, “ Billy Taylor” (1830), a song 
occurs, of which the following is the first verse : 

** On such an occasion as this, 

All time and nonsense scorning, 
Nothing shall come amiss, 

And we won’t go home till morning. 
Why should we break up 

Our snug and pleasant party ? 
Time was made for slaves, 

But never for us, so hearty. 
Here we'll stay, 

Singing, dancing, frolicking ; 
Taint the time of day 

To be melancholic in.” 


Fay R. ROBERTSON.— 

“Oliver Optic,” William T. Adams, care of Lee and 
Shepard, Boston. James A. Froude, 5 Onslow Gardens, 
S. W., London. Mrs. F. H. Burnett, Washington, D. C. 
Emile Gaboriau, Maria Lydia Child, B, P. Shillaber, George 
Bancroft, are not living. 
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J. H. E.— 
The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia, can supply 
copies of the play “ Zingarella.” The price is 15 cents, 


A, P. C.— 
It is expected that the next issue of the Writer, of Boston, 


will appear in May. Mr. Robert Luce is authority for the 


statement that no permanent suspension is intended. 

The Philadelphia Bureau of Press Clippings ; Authors’ 
Clipping Bureau, and Press Clipping Bureau, of Boston ; and 
Romeike, in New York, are all well-known firms. 


MATHILDE RIEGGER.— 

Charles Wolcott Balestier was born at Rochester, N. Y., 
December 13, 1861. 
and spent a short time at Cornell University. The Century 
for April, 1892, published an appreciative sketch of his life 
and achievements, by Edmund Gosse. 


“ His paternal great-grandfather had been a French planter 
in the island of Martinique ; his maternal grandfather, whom 
he is said to have physically resernbled, was a jurist, who 
completed commercial negotiations between the United 
States and Japan. * * * His education was, I suppose, 
mainly that of life itself. After his boyhood he spent a few 
years on the outskirts of literature. At the age of seventeen 
he began to send little tales and essays to the office of the 
Atlantic Monthly. We edited a newspaper later on in 
Rochester; he published in succession three short novels; 
and he was employed in the Astor Library in New York. 
In the winter of 1882 he made an excursion to Leadville, 
which profoundly impressed his imagination * * and 
it was in Colorado that the first crude sketch of the book, 
afterward re-written as ‘ Benefits Forgot,’ was composed.” 


The Century Company has also published a portrait of Mr. 
Balestier. The Americanized pronunciation of his name is 
the accepted one. 


Mr. Edward Robins, Jr., of the Philadelphia Pudlic 
Ledger, kindly supplies the following sketch of his sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell: She was born about thirty- 
eight years ago in Philadelphia, and is the daughter of Edward 
Robins, Sr., and the grand-daughter of the late Thomas 
Robins, for many years President of the Philadelphia Kank. 
When she was about six years old her father visited France, 
and her earliest education was received in a French convent, 
although she was only there for about a year, When my 
father returned home, she was placed at Eden Hall, Torres- 
dale, where the pupils are taught by the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart. Here she remained until she graduated. 
Her education did not stop here, however, as she read and 
studied constantly, and finally drifted into magazine work. 
About ten years ago she married Joseph Pennell, the artist, 
(who comes from Pennsylvania Quaker stock), and since 
then has lived abroad altogether. 

“As to her ancestors, [ think none of them were ‘ literary. 
Her first published article was one in the Adlantic Monthly, 
on ‘ Mischief in the Middle Ages,’ which was printed at 
the time that Mr. T. B. Aldrich had charge of the magazine.’ 


He went to school in his native city, 


Mr. Gosse says: 


Mr. Edward Bok says: “ There is but one correct way of 
pronouncing my name, and that is the way I am sure, any good 
speaker would pronounce it.” 


G, C. GARRISON.— 

“Eugene Aram,” by Bulwer-Lytton, is founded on fact. 

Ianthe, to whom Lord Byron dedicated his “ Childe Har- 
old,” was Lady Charlotte Harley, who was only eleven years 
old at the time (1809). 

Harper's Weekly is edited by Richard Harding Davis. 


PAM.— 
Percy Gaunt wrote “ The Bowery.” 
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Ss. H.— 

Mr. Robert Ford’s * Budget of Auld Scots Ballads’’ has 
the following in connection with the ballad, “ The Queen’s 
Marie.’ ‘The Queen’s Maries were four young ladies 
chosen from the highest families in Scotland, who were sent 
to France in the train of Mary Stuart, and returned with her 
Keith gives their names as Mary Livingston, 
Neither Mary Livingston nor 


to Scotland. 
Fleming, Seton and Beatoun. 
Mary Fleming are mentioned in the- ballad; nor are the 
Mary Hamilton and Mary Carmichael of the ballad men- 
tioned by Keith. But the discrepancy may be accounted for 
in this. way. The Queen’s Maries are mentioned in so 
many ballads, in all probability there was a continued corps 
of maidens in the royal household, known under the desig- 
nation, and, if so, it could hardly have subsisted without 
occasional recruits. 

“ A song, under the title of ‘ The Four Maries,’ was a few 
years ago extracted from the body of this ballad, the last 
stanza only being original— 


‘“« But what care I for a nameless grave, 
If I’ve hope for eternitie ? 
And I pray that the faith of the dying thief, 
May be granted through grace unto me. 


“A very beautiful verse it is, and fitly concludes a very 
beautiful and affecting song.” 
M. B, B.— 
In Edgar Allan Poe’s short story of ‘“ The Black Cat,” 
the cat is the means of bringing the criminal to justice. 
Miriam Coles Harris, 125 E. 35th Street, New York. 
“Pam” asks: Who is Alice H. Rhine? What did she write ? 
J. E. C asks author of: “ Lands intersected by a narrow 
frith abhor each other.” 


OBITUARY. 

THE RicHT Rev. WILLIAM INGRAHAM Kip, Bishop of 
California, died April 6th, at San Francisco. Bishop Kip’s 
latest published volume, “ Early Days of My Episcopate,”’ 
appeared last year. He was the author besides of “The 
Lenten Fast,” in 1843; “ Double Witness of the Church,” 
in 1844; “ Christmas Holidays in Rome,”’ in 1845; “ Early 
Saint Missions,” in 1846; ‘ Early Conflicts of Christianity,” 
in 1850; ‘“‘ Catacombs in Rome,” in 1854; “ The Unnoticed 
Things of Scripture,’ in 1868; ‘Olden Times in. New 
York,” in 1872; “The Church of the Apostles,” in 1877; 
and “ Early Days of My Episcopate,” in 1892. Bishop Kip 
was born in New York City, October 3, 1811. 

JoHN ADDINGTON SyMonDs died in April, at Rome, He 
was born at Bristol, October 5, 1840. He was educated at 
Harrow School and Balliol College, Oxford, and afterward 
gained a prominent place in the world of letters. He 
wrote a “Life of Michelangelo,’ ‘Introduction to the 
Study of Dante,” “ Studies of the Greek Poets,’’ and contribu- 
tions to the “‘ English Men of Letters Series ” on Shelley and 
Sir Philip Sidney. He also wrote an article on “ Italian His- 
tory.” His latest published volume of essays, “In the Key 
of Blue,” appeared a few weeks before his death. 


Lucy Larcom, the New England poetess, died April 17, 
in Boston. Miss Larcom was born in Beverly, Mass., in 1826, 
and she was only seven years old when she began to write 
poems and stories for her own amusement. She went to 
school at Lowell, Mass., for two or three years, and then 


entered one of the cotton mills. She continued her studies 
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and writings at home, and when she was sixteen years old 
was a frequent contributor to the Lowell Offering and 
the Operatives’ Magazine. At this time she was much en- 
couraged by John G. Whittier. 

When Miss Larcom was about twenty years old she went 
to Illinois with a married sister, taught there for some time, 
and was for three years a pupil in Monticello Seminary, She 
then returned to Massachusetts, and for six years was a 
teacher in a seminary at Norton. I!l-health compelled her 
to resign this position. 

During the war Miss Larcom wrote a number of patriotic 
When Our Young Folks was established in Boston, 
She soon became 


poems. 
in 1865, she was made assistant editor. 

editor of the magazine, which she conducted until 1874. 
Miss Larcom’s published works are “Ships in the Mist, 
and Other Stories’? (1859), “ Poems” (1868), “ An Idyl of 
Work, a Story in Verse” (1875), “Childhood Songs”’ 
(1877), “ Wild Roses of Cape Ann and Other Poems ” (1880), 
and “ New England Girlhood’”’ (1889). A complete col- 
lection of her poetical works was issued in 1884. Miss 
Larcom edited several collections of poetry, including 
‘¢ Breathings of a Better Life” (1867), “ Hillside and Sea- 
side in Poetry’ (1876), and “* Roadside Poems for Summer 
Travelers’? (1877). In “A New England Girlhood,’’ ap- 
peared what was substantially Miss Larcom’s autobiography. 
XN. Y. Times. 


Mr. JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, the well-known map-maker, 
of the Edinburgh Geographical Institute, died, Thursday, 
March 30, in London. His last published work was the 
large plan of his native city, on a scale of fifteen inches to amile, 
but he continued to work on special topographical maps, 
and until a few weeks before his death was engaged pre- 
paring MS. copy for a new map of England, on a scale of half 
an inch to the mile. During the forty years of his active 
business life he produced some thousands of map plates, 
from which hundreds of millions of copies have been pro- 
duced and diffused over the world. His business at the 
Edinburgh Geographical Institute, from which he practically 
retired about four years ago, is carried on by Mr. J. G. 
Bartholomew, his eldest son. 

Joun D. Wart es, publisher of Zhe Sunday-School 
Times, of Philadelphia, died at Sarasota, Fla., on March 21, 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

WILLIAM BROTHERHEAD, the founder of Brotherhead’s 
Circulating Library, said to be the first of its kind in this 
country, died at his residence, 1440 South Street, Philadel- 
phia, March 21. Mr. Brotherhead was born in Armsley, 
near Leeds, Yorkshire, England, sixty-nine years ago, and 
came to this country when about twenty years of age. While 
in the book-selling business in Philadelphia he was reported 
to be the holder of the largest and most valuable collection 
of autographs, engravings and prints in America, and his 
circulating library contained as many as 43,000 volumes. He 
also conducted a similar large business in New York, in 
partnership with Rev. Andrew Sutton, D. D, one of his 
sons, Alfred, traveling in London, Paris and other foreign 
cities and securing originals or copies of rare and valuable 
works. During his long business life he was the author of 
several works relating to Colonial and Revolutionary his- 
tory, as well as an intelligent writer upon topics connected 
with the Civil War. He was also the founder of American 
Notes and Queries. Publishers’ Weekly. 


aged forty-four. 
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TO AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Yes! urban is your Muse, and owns 

An empire based on London stones ; 

Yet flow’rs, as mountain violets sweet, 
Spring from the pavement ’neath her feet. 


Of wilder birth this Muse of mine, 
Hill-cradled, and baptized with brine; 
And ’tis for her a sweet despair 

To watch that courtly step and air! 


Yet surely she, without reproof, 
Greeting may send from realms aloof, 
And even claim a tie in blood, 

And dare to deem it sisterhood. 


For well we know, those Maidens be 
All daughters of Mnemosyne; 

And ’neath the unifying sun, 

Many the songs—but Song is one. 


From “ Zhe Poems of William Watson.” 


TO LEUCONOE. 
Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas. 


Oh, do not seek to learn, Leuconoé, 
What fate the gods reserve for you or me ; 
’Tis wrong. Nor call in Babylonian seers 
By mystic numbers to forecast your years. 
Better endure what Jupiter ordains, 
And not inquire how much of life remains ; 
Perhaps more winters—this our last may be, 
Grinding the rocks that curb the Tyrrhene sea. 
Filter your wine, be wise, there’s little scope 
In a short life to cherish distant hope. 
Even while we speak, Time envious slips away ; 
Incredulous of the morrow,—pluck to-day ! 
From “ Horatian Echoes,” 
by John Osborne Sargent, 


PARTING. 
(A Sonnet, translated from the Japanese.) 


I prayed her stay, but she would go! 
I said her “ yes /”’ but she said “ xo /” 
Then swift as wing the cherry flowers 
—Blinking in their leafy bowers— 
Came to help me in my woe, 
Letting all their blossoms go, 
Pouring down their petals sweet 
Cov’ring us from head to feet : 
Hiding paths that she would find, 
With pink, our sleeves and garments lined, 
Tinged the very air with pink, 
(Pink, only pink,—love’s rosy link). 
And as no lanes, or paths remain 
She leaves not my two arms again. 
From “ Japanese Jingles,” 
by Mae Stjohn- Bramhall. 
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AUGURY. 


I. 


A horseshoe nailed, for luck, upon a mast : 

That mast, wave-bleached, upon the shore was cast ! 
I saw, and thence no fetich I revered, 

But safe, through tempest, to my haven steered. 


II. 


The place with rose and myrtle was o’ergrown, 
Yet Feud and Sorrow held it for their own. 

A garden then I sowed without one fear,— 
Sowed fennel, yet lived griefless all the year. 


Ill. 


Brave lines, long life, did my friend’s hand display. 
Not so mine own; yet mine is quick to-day. 
Once more in his I read Fate’s idle jest, 
Then fold it down forever on his breast. 
From “ Fair Shadow Land,” 
by Edith M. Thomas. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


Gone has the savor from the salt 
With Walt. 

An untamed stallion, strong and sure, 

He galloped through our literature ; 

No critic trainer had the grit 

To tame him to the bridle bit, 

No rein his headlong speed could halt, 
Unharnessed Walt. 


A man of many a flaw and fault 
Was Walt. 
He never tried to train his thought 
To blossom in a flower pot ; 
With careless hand he flung his seeds, 
And some grew roses, some grew weeds, 
And some rich flowers of purple blood 
Sprung from the mud. 


O’er custom’s fence, with easy vault, 
Leaped Walt. 
The pedant’s gown he would not don, 
Nor hold his pen with handcuffs on. 
His rhythm, like a fetterless sea, 
Broke in mad music and debris 
Against the bowlders of his age 
With giant rage. 


We shall not find ’neath heaven’s vault 

Another Walt. 
He gave a gift beyond all pelf 
Man’s greatest gift—he gave himself. 
Then bear, with dead hands on his breast, 
This shaggy old man to his rest, 
A strong audacious soul has fled, 

Now Walt is dead. 

From “ Back Country Poems,” 
by Sam Walter Foss. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 
This list is made accurate and complete as information only. 
It is not intended as an advertisement although publishers 
may have a line with name and address added to each notice 
upon payment of the special Book News rates for such 
insertion. 


HISTORY. 


RussIA UNDER ALEXANDER III. AND IN THE PRECED- 
ING PERIOD. Translated from the German of H. Von 
Samson-Himmelstierna. By J. Morrison, M. A. Edited, 
with explanatory notes and an introduction by Felix 
Volkhofsky. 306 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.48. 

This book, although itself an abstract of a much larger 
work, covers a wide range of topics, many of special interest 
to American readers. Among these are the sketches of 

Alexander III of the members of his family, and of his prin- 

cipal advisers, to which should be added a remarkably clear 

account of the state of things in Finland, the province which 
has so long enjoyed the privilege of self-government. 
N. Y. Sun. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
John Fletcher Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With maps. 672 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.49. 

These days of haste and overwork demand primers in all 
branches of learning; men would get a general idea of any 
subject by a half-hour of easy reading. In reponse to such a 
requirement we have had the several primers which have 
gone to build up the ‘* Short History of the Christian Church,” 
by Bishop Hurst. To condense the history of Christendom 
into one volume of moderate dimensions calls for no mean 
skill. About one-third of the work is taken up with an 
account of the Church in America. Indexes and maps, 


together with a list of references at the head of each section, 


combine to render the Bishop’s work available for use as a 
text-book in schools. Critic. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. A Military History. 
By John Codman Ropes, author of “The Army Under 
Pope,” “ The First Napoleon, A Sketch Political and 
Military,” etc. Second edition. With maps. 401 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 


An ATLAS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By 
John Codman Ropes. Supplementary volume designed 
to accompany the author’s ‘‘ Campaign of Waterloo; A 
Military History.” $5.00, postpaid. 

See review. 


THE City-STATE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. A 
survey introductory to the study of ancient history. By 
W. Warde Fowler, M. A. 332 pp. Maemillan’s 
Manuals for Students. 12mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1. 10. 
Mr. Fowler’s plan is “to construct in outline a biography, 
asit were, of that form of state in which both Greeks and 
Romans lived and made their most valuable contributions to 
our modern civilization, tracing it from its birth in prehis- 
toric times to its dissolution under the Roman Empire.”’ Not 
all city-states, of course, come within his view. Greek 
colonies are excluded, because they had not to go through 
the slow processes of growth; and Roman ones, because 
they were never independent political units. But of the 
original townships of Greece and Italy, Mr. Fowler has 
written a very lucid and instructive account. Mr. Fowler 
Notices the several forms of government through which the 
States passed—the early kingdom, the aristocratic rule, 
tyranny, democracy (as realized at Athens), and oligarchy (as 
perfected at Rome); and to each of these he does justice, 
Tecognizing the services it rendered to civilization, as well as 
the evils with which Aristotle has made us familiar. It will 
seen that the subjects covered are very wide. Still, Mr. 
Fowler's little book is more than a sketch: it contains a 
gteat deal of precise, careful, and conscientious work. 
Academy. 
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THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. Italy from 
the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Venice, 
1849. By William Roscoe Thayer. In two volumes. 
With maps. 453, 446 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.25. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Mallet. 307 pp. University Extension 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Mr. Mallet’s book assumes too much if addressed to help- 
less yearning youth, and if not so addressed is of no con- 
ceivable advantage to advanced students of history. 

Saturday Review. 


THE HIsTORY OF IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CeNnTURY. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. In 
five volumes. Cabinet Edition. 471, 517, 548, 473, 
560pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.75; by mail, $4.23. 


THE LAND OF HOME RULE. An Essay on the History 
and Constitution of the Isle of Man. By Spencer 
Walpole, author of “A History of England from 1815 
to 1858.” 287 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

The fact is known, but it is seldom put forward by the 
advocates of a Dublin Legislature, that England has not 
only during the present century granted large powers of self- 
government to many of her colonies, but has for many cen- 
turies tolerated the exercise of almost complete autonomy in 
some of her nearest dependencies, to wit: the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man. It is the curious institutions of 
the latter island which are discussed by Mr. Spencer Walpole 
in an essay in which he shows that the people of the Isle of 
Man are practically autonomists. They are embodiments of 
the results of the principle of home rule; they have no voice 
in the government of the United Kingdom; they send no 
representative to the imperial Parliament; they are not con- 
cerned in the political struggles and changes which take 
place at Westminster; according to Mr. Walpole, they have 
no desire to take part in them. Proud of their own institu- 
tions, content with their own independence, they have no 
ambition to mingle in the larger debates and controversies of 
their neighbors They reap the advantages of imperial pro- 
tection, but they never cease to recollect that they are not 
English, Scotch, Welsh, or Irish, but Manx, and they con- 
sider that their first duty is to their own people. The only 
link which unites them to the Brilish Empire is the Crown. 
Technically, the Isle of Man is not a British possession; it 
is a possession of the British Crown; yet the author of this 
book assures us that although the Queen has only once 
touched at the shores of the island, and the members of her 
family have only visited it at rare intervals, there is no part 
of her dominion where the people are more affectionately 
loyal to her person and her dynasty than they are in this land 
of home rule. N. Y. Sun. 


THE POLITICAL VALUE OF History. By W. E. H. 
Lecky, LL.D.,D.C.L. 57 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 

A discussion of the value of the study of history in deter- 
mining political action, which Mr. Lecky decides can be of 
little worth, owing to the difficulty of knowing the past and 
its inevitable difference from the present. 


THE Story oF MALTA. By Maturin M. Ballou, 
author of “ Due West,’’ “Due North,” “The New 
Eldorado,” “« Equatorial America,” etc. 318 pp. 12mo, 

1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Ballou has met with remarkable success with his 
books of travel, and no wonder; for he is one of the most 
observant of travelers and most charming of descriptive 
writers ; he never sacrifices fact to fancy, yet never writes a 
dull page. In his “ Story of Malta” nothing that could be 
of interest to his readers seems to have escaped his notice ; 
he has given them a history and a guide-book to which, how- 
ever, attaches the charm of the most captivating romance. 

Philadelphia Record. 


THE TELL AMARNA TABLETS. Translated by C. R. 
Conder, Major R.E., D,C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S. 
With maps. 212 pp. Indexed. $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


By Charles Edward 


Manuals. 
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Major Conder, whose exploration of Palestine has made 
him an archzologist of the first rank, enters here on the work 
of the palzeographer, in which he has been less successful. 


THROUGH COLONIAL Doorways. By Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton. With frontispiece. 237 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, gO cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


Venice. An Historical Sketch of the Republic. By 
Horatio F. Brown, author of “ Life on the Lagoons,”’ 
With maps and plan. 434 pp. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, 
$3.79. 

TRAVEL. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN JAPAN. Third 
Edition. Revised and for the most part re-written. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain and W. B. Mason. Late of the 
Imperial Japanese Department of Communications. 
With fitteen inset maps, and detachable pocket maps. 
459 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $4.50; by mail, $4.63. 

A third edition of that most excellent guide for tourists in 
Japan, “ Murray’s Handbook.’’ The book has been thor- 
oughly revised and largely rewritten, the introduction of 
railways with other causes, necessitating many changes. 
Several divisions of the country are now treated of for the 
first time, and a wider field is opened up to the timid traveller 
who dared not venture into sections unknown to guidebooks. 
Sectional maps of the whole empire have been added, with 
more detailed maps of favorite neighborhoods. The book, 
with its practical and carefully tabulated information, is more 
than valuable, it is an indispensability of travel in the Land 
of the Rising Sun. Boston Transcript. 


AROUND THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA.- By George E. 
Thompson, author of “Spring at the Italian Lakes,” 
etc. With illustrations. 156 pp. I2mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.31. 

A sketchy account of the region about Rome and southern 

Italy, by an English lantern lecturer, illustrated with photo- 

gravures, a little dark in the printing. 


DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By Frances Elliott, author of “ Diary of an Idle Woman 
in Italy, Sicily and Spain,” ‘‘ Pictures of Old Rome,” 
“ Old Court Life in France,’ etc. With map and illus- 
trations, 425 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.60; by mail, 
$2.75. 

The previous volumes by this interesting writer, giving 
impressions of Italy, Sicily, and Spain, with pictures from 
ancient Rome and studies of old French Court life, have 
been immensely liked by their numerous readers. In pass- 
ing further East to a town essentially Asiatic, although 
geographically European, the author has seized upon a topic 
not altogether new in itself, and yet by her method of treat- 
ment she has made it so. Not of bazaars, dervishes, and 
harems does she here write, but of older and more historic 
themes—the few remains of an earlier civilization, as well 
as the monuments of old-time Turkish rule. 

As a book of travel the notes are wholly unconventional. 
They are readable and informing everywhere. Their great- 
est value lies in the care with which the reader is made 
acquainted with those scenes of former greatness that are 
now almost wholly buried beneath Turkish poverty and 
meanness. The author’s style is vivid and picturesque. It 
has color and warmth and yet is not fulsome. It exalts and 
thrills and yet tires us not. N.Y. Times. 


On SLEDGE AND HORSFBACK TO THE OUTCAST 
SIBERIAN LEPERS, By Kate Marsden, Member (Special 
Badge) of the Royal British Nurses’ Association, Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, etc. Illustrated 
from photographs and drawings. 291 pp. I2mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.68. 

See review. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE. By Henry M. 
Stanley. Harper’s Black and White series. 24mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
A reprint, with additions, of Mr. Stanley’s article in 
Harper’s on this subject. 
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THE BRIGHTON ROAD. Old Times and New on a 
Classic Highway. By Charles G. Harper, author of 
“ English Pen-Artists of To-day.” With frontispiece of 
George IV., and ninety illustrations by the author, and 
from old-time pictures and engravings. 272 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.98. 
To a sporting Englishman this book will have a special 
charm ; so, too, the American who has lived in London and 
has driven or cycled over the fifty-two miles of road between 
that city and Brighton, will find it most interesting reading. 
Readers outside those two classes, even, will find turning 
over its leaves an enjoyment because of its numerous and 
artistic illustrations. Brighton Road is one of the most 
famous drives in England. It is broad, hard and runs 
through a most lovely and picturesque section of country. 
It was always famous for its coaches, some of which were 
driven by gentlemen with a mania for the road. Its palmy 
days were during the regency, when it was the great fashion- 
able road and a frequent highway for the Prince of Wales— 
afterwards Ceorge 1V.—and his roystering companions. 
Mr. Harper gives an itinerary of the route from London to 
srighton, touching upon the characteristics and historical 
associations of each village and hamlet through which it 
passes, and of the various inns where stoppages are made, 
mingling the narrative with anecdote and stories of the past 
and present. The illustrations are many and fine. 
Boston Transcript. 
THE REAL JAPAN. Studies of Contemporary Japan- 
ese Manners, Morals, Administration, and Politics. By 
Henry Norman. Illustrated from photographs by the 
author. Third edition. 354 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 
As an honest, accurate study of Japanese manners, morals, 
and politics, Mr. Henry Norman’s “ Real Japan” is un- 
equalled. The careful investigation of the system of gov- 
ernment, of the educational system, the present condition of 
Japanese arts and crafts, and the contemporary code of 
morals, make this work unique among the elaborate treat- 
ises, and the superficial account of literary wayfarers. It 
is therefore a matter of pleasure to note that the book is 
made more accessible by this new and cheaper edition, _ It is 
convenient in size—which the other was not—is printed on 
cheaper paper, but retains the excellent features clear print 
and numerous fine illustrations afford. Boston Transcript. 
UNDER CoTToN CANVAS. The Onward’s Last Voy- 
age. By her Master John H. Potter. With frontis- 
piece. 327 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

WANDERINGS BY SOUTHERN WATERS. _ Eastern 
Aquitaine. By Edward Harrison Barker, author of 
“Wayfaring in France.’’ With illustrations. 403 pp. 
8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.60. 


RELIGION. 


AGONIZ CHRISTI. Being Sermons on the Sufferings 
of Christ. Together with others on His Nature and 
His Work. By William Lefroy, D.D. With portrait. 
Preachers of the Age Series. 223 pp, 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

Six sermons on the Agony of Christ, are lenten discourses 
in Norwich Cathedral; they are preceded by four and suc- 
ceeded by one sermon on the more general aspects of Christ’s 
person, character and mission, preached in St. Andrew’s, 
Liverpool, 

HISTORIC PRESBYTERIANISM. Three Sermons for 
the Time. The True Presbyterian Doctrine of the 
Church. An Historic Church. ‘The Bible as it is. By 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 27, 45,31 pp- 12mo, 68 
.cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

Three sermons, one on the Presbyterian conception of the 
church as all Christianity, another on the history of the 
“ Brick Presbyterian Church ” in New York, and a third on 
the inspiration of the Bible. urging that there is room for 
both views in the Presbyterian Church, the literal and the 
liberal, 

How To BriInG MEN TO CurRIsT. By R. A. Torrey, 
Superintendent Chicago Bible Institute. 121 pp. 12mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 
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INSPIRATION AND INERRANCY. A History and a 
Defence. By Henry Preserved Smith. Containing the 
original papers on Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration. 
374 pp. Svo, $1.25; by mail, $1.39. 

This contains the original papers, for which Prof. Henry 
Preserved Smith was tried, a report of the trial, and all the 

rs in the case. 

LirE AND Conpuct. By J. Cameron Lees, D D., 
LL. D., Edinburgh. Tenth thousand. 114 pp. 16mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents, 

“Life and Conduct” is full of good advice, sound maxims, 
and useful hints to young people who wish to form their 
character on the Christian model and carry religious principle 
into the practical conduct of common life. Dr. Cameron 
Lees says that most of the contents of his little book have 
been drawn from a long and somewhat varied experience of 
life, as well as from the writings of others who have pub- 
lished books for the special benefit of young men. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

MANUAL OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. By George Park 
Fisher, D. D., LL. D. 94 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
69 cents. 

As a specimen of the author’s concise treatment of his 
subject, we will quote what he says in regard to the question 
whether matter itselt may not be co-eternal with the Creator, 
“In reply to this question,” he says, “it is to be remarked 
that the properties of matter are inseparable from matter 
itself. Whatever matter may be, its properties belong to its 
very being. ‘ Now it is in these very properties that there lies 
the capacity of being moulded and shaped into the forms that 
bespeak intelligence. This capacity is equivalent to an 
adaptedness which implies design. Therefore matter itself 
must be referred to God asthe Creator. It must be borne in 
mind that God is not to be conceived of as working upon 
Nature from without. He is immanent in nature. His 
power is exerted from within. Man’s works are upon Nature 
from without.” This little hand-bock is in itself most con- 
vincing proof that it is designed for readers and pupils who 
have not time for the study of more extended treatises. 

Boston Transcript. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. The Religion of Reve- 
lation in its Pre-Christian Stage of Development. By 
Dr. Hermann Schultz. ‘Translated from the fourth 
German edition by the Rev. J. A. Paterson, M. A., 
Oxon. Intwo volumes. 438,470 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$5.40; by mail, $5.74. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS’ ADDRESSES. With an introduction 
by Rev. Julius H. Ward, and etched portrait by W. H. 
W. Bicknell. 174 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 
cents. 

Contains the sermon preached by Phillips Brooks on 
Abraham Lincoln, when his body was lying in the State 
House at Philadelphia, and five lenten addresses on Christ 
= Christian freedom. A preface is written by Julius H. 

ard. 


PRESENT Day THEOLOGY. A popular discussion of 
leading doctrines of the Christian faith. By Lewis 
French Stearns. With a biographical sketch by George 
L. Prentiss. With portrait. 568 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

This volume was written three or four years before Dr. 
Stearns’ death. It aims to set forth and discuss in popular 
form the leading doctrines of Christianity. It consists of a 
series of twenty-seven papers on as many kindred subjects. 
There is a paper in addition on “ The present direction of 
theological thought in the Congregational churches of the 
United States.” Also a very full index of subjects and an 
index of Scripture passages. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Primary ConvICcTIONS. Being discussions of which 
the greater part were delivered in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, before the president, faculties, and 
students of Columbia College in the City of New York. 
By William Alexander, D. D., Lord Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe. Columbia College lectures on subjects 
connected with the evidences of Christianity. 322 pp. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 
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Addresses on the Christian evidences, most of them deliv- 
ered before Columbia College and others before Harvard 
University, and one preached at Cambridge, England. They 
deal with the subject in the method Butler's Analogy adapted 
to present conditions and aim to show the probability of 
Christian claims. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN OLD ENGLISH VERSE By 
Rev. C. J. Abbey. 456 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90 ; 
by mail, $2.03. 

In this volume the author has illustrated the main current of 
religious thought in English poetry through the period of eleven 
hundred years which elapsed between Czedmon and the end 
of the last century. The book has been well put together. 
Mr Abbey has something to say of each poet in his chronolo- 
gical order, and estracts are given from every poet mentioned. 
The extracts from Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, 
Herrick, Dryden, Addison, and Pope, not to mention many 
others, are very appropriate. It is something of a surprise to 
find that the Elizabethan dramatists have referred to religious 
subjects so frequently and in language of so much beauty. 
His observations on the poetry of the eighteenth century are 
very just. The first part of the century was dominated by the 
prosaic practicability of which Pope was an example, and it 
was not until the latter part of the century that true poets 
arose—poets such as those just mentioned, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Wordsworth. ‘The volume is extremely inter- 
esting, both to the clergyman and to the literary man. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


SANCTIFIED SPICE, OR, PUNGENT SEASONINGS FROM 
THE PuLPiIT. By Madison C. Peters, author of “ Empty 
Pews,” ‘‘ The Path of Glory,” etc. 216 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10: by mail, $1.21. 

Short, very short, sermons on current topics, about the size 
and often in the style of a newspaper editorial. 


STRAIGHT SERMONS. To young men and other 
human beings. Preached before the Universities of 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton. By Henry Van Dyke, 
D. D. 233 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO SCEPTICS. A conver- 
sational guide to evidential work. By the Rev. Alex. J. 
Harrison, B. D., author of “ Problems of Christianity 
and Scepticism,’’ etc. 348 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.63. 

A work by an *‘ Evidential missioner,” a clergyman who 
goes about telling ministers engaged in pastoral work how 
to prove the truth of Christianity. The @ priori method is 
adopted in this instance, first assuming what ought to be true 
and then showing that on this supposition Christianity and 
the form presented in the English Catholic Episcopal Church 
must be true. 


THE DIVINE ART OF PREACHING. Lectures delivered 
at the “ Pastors’ College,’ connected with the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, London, England, from January to 
June, 1892. By Arthur T. Pierson. 156 pp. 12mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

These lectures were delivered in the Pastors’ College 
founded by Spurgeon, and are direct, simple exhortations. 


THE DIvINity oF Jesus CHRIST. An exposition of 
the Belief of the Christian Church in its origin and 
reasonableness. By the author of “ Progressive Ortho- 
doxy,”’ editors of the Andover Review. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents. 

This is the sixteenth edition of Dr. Liddon’s Bampton 

Lectures, first published in 1867. 


THE GOSPEL OF PAUL. By Charles Carroll Everett, 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, author of “ Poetry, 
Comedy, and Duty.” 307 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

Dr. Everett, Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, pre- 
sents what he believes to be a wholly new view of Paul’s 
doctrine of the atonement, based upon the most direct and 
literal interpretation of which his words admit. The result 
reached is equally removed from the traditional view which 
makes Christ the vicarious bearer of the penalty of the world’s 
sin, and that which sees no efficacy in his death beyond its 
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effect upon the hearts of his followers. The presentation of 
this interpretation is preceded by a study of the significance 
of sacrifice in the ancient world, and a brief survey of the 
history of the doctrine of the atonement. It is followed by 
an examination of Paul’s philosophy of history, and of his 
positive doctrine of salvation. Publishers Weekly. 

THE MEANING AND THE METHOD OF LIFE. A search 
for Religion in Biology. By George M. Gould, A. M., 
M. D. 297 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 

“Our ignorance of matter is greater than our ignorance 
of God.’ This book aims to show on the basis of scientific 
knowledge, how the creation is a revelation of God and God, 
himself, is made known to the human spirit, 

THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. By 
A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D. 556 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.11. 

This work “ is an endeavor through a Christian doctrine of 
God at a sketch of the first lines of Christian theology.” 
The author, who is principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
thinks that “ what God signified to Jesus Christ he ought to 
signify to all Christian churches.” The first part is con- 
cerned with historical criticism, the second with theological 
construction. He endeavors to explain the factors dnd forces 
that have moved and shaped the theologies of the past that 
he may draw the groundwork of a theology for the present. 
The matter was originally embodied in a Morse Lecture and 
also in the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale University. 

Publishers Weekly. 

TOOLS AND THE MAN, Property and Industry under 
the Christian Law. By Washington Gladden, author of 
** Applied Christianity,’ “The Lord’s Prayer,’ “ Who 
Wrote the Bible.” 308 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 

1.01. 

Ten thoughtful and hintful discourses, originally delivered 
by the Rev. Washington Gladden to the students of the New 
Haven Theological Seminary, are embodied in this volume. 
Throughout the lectures there is a luminous exposition of the 
relations of socialism to Christianity. Philadelphia Press. 
VIsITS TO CALVARY. A_ series of Sacramental 

Meditations. By Rev. Robert T. Jeffrey, M. D., author 
of “Voices from Calvary,” ‘The Salvation of the 
Gospel,” etc. 442 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

These are the sacramental discourses of a Scotch Presby- 
terian minister, preaching in a church in which the words at 
the Lord’s table have come to have a special weight and 
solemnity. It is issued at the end of fifty ) ears of service as 
a minister. 


POETRY. 


A Dream oF Lixigs. By Katherine E. Conway. 
64 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

BRAND. A Dramatic Poem by Henrik Ibsen. 
Translated into English Prose by William Wilson. 301 
pp- 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

A prose translation of the play on which, with Peer Gynt, 
Ibsen’s earlier fame rests. The scene is laid in Norway in 
the present day and it is, like Faust, a life and world poem. 
The translation aims at great faithfulness. 

From Heart To Heart. By Kate Vannah, author 
of “ Verses.’’ With portrait. Ic8 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

GREEK PoETs IN ENGLISH VERSE. ‘By various 
trarslators. Edited and with an Introduction by William 
Hyde Appleton, Professor in Swarthmore College. 
360 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

HoraTIAN Ecuors. By jobn O. Sargent, translator 
of “ The Last Knight,’’ by Anastasius Griin. With a 
Biographical Sketch of Mr. Sargent, and an Introduction 
by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. White and gilt, 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

JAPANESE JINGLEs. By Mae St. John Bramhall. 
Second edition. Japanese decorations on pages of tinted 
crepe paper. 12mo, limp, $1.10; by mail, $1.14. 

Many new color blocks, artistically painted in Japan, give 
a special beauty to the second edition of this popular book, of 
which nearly 4,000 copies have been sold. 
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K1nG Poppy. By the Earl of Lytton. With frontis- 
piece and title-page from designs by Mr. Edward 
Burne-Jones. 306 pp. 12mo, white parchment, gilt, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.38. 

The poem fully realizes the aim of the poet. Upon a 
substratum of old-world mythology he raises a structure of 
romance, in which fairy lore furnishes much of the incident 
and some of the characters. A bit of the actual world of 
men and women is brought in, as though to show us how 
small that world is, how poor its ideals and limited its attain- 
ments, unless there be associated with it that larger world 
of the imagination of which myth and fairy legend are here 
symbolic. Lord Lytton was not mistaken in making this 
poem his favorite work. It is a true creation, and one can 
hardly err in ascribing to it whatever nameless excellence is 
expressed in “ the consecration and the poet’s dream” Mr, 
Burne-Jones’s allegorical frontispiece, and his design for the 
cover and title-page, are in perfect keeping with the poem. 
So, too, perhaps, is “‘ the rubric running by the margin,” but 
rather as a quaint and picturesque feature than as affording 
the reader any guidance. Atheneum. 


RED LEAVES AND RosES Poems. By Madison 
Cawein, author of “Lyrics and Idyls,’’ “Days and 
Dreams,”’ “ Moods and Memories,” etc. 205 pp. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, 97 cents. 


SECOND Book OF VERSE. By Eugene Field. 260 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

It is enough to say of the ‘Second Book of Verse,” by 
Eugene Field, that it has all the charm of the first—the same 
quick, quaint humor, surprise of phrase, and captivating ex- 
pression of the romance of homely life. Only James Whit- 
comb Riley excels Mr. Field in his art, in the writing of such 
jocoserious verse as ‘* Modjesky as Cameel,”’ “ Bill’s Tenor 
and My Bass,” “ The Pneumogastric Nerve,’ and “ The St. 
Jo Gazette.” Philadelphia Press. 


SoME VERSES. By Felix N. Gerson. 192 pp. 16mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60, 
THE Extopinc ANGELS. A Caprice. By William 
Watson, 29 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 
Mr. Watson’s poem has been spoken of in England, we 
believe, as a somewhat “ hazardous’’ performance, and the 
adjective has its explanation apparently in the fact that the poet 
here represents heaven as a dull place, stagnant and uninter- 
esting by reason of the perfect state of its inhabitants. The 
poem is a narrative. Faust, curious to see what heaven is 
like, gets Mephistopheles to take him thither. They have 
no idea that they will be permitted to do more than look in 
through a window, but at the window they encounter a pair 
of angels who are in love, and who are anxious to make 
their escape to some place where marriage is permitted, and, 
effecting a change of raiment with these, are enabled to get 
inside, while the angels pass out and make their way to 
earth, where they experience great happiness. 
And still they tarry. I have met them oft, 
With their pure voices and caressing eyes. 
You hear the rustle of their raiment soft, 
And, looking up, behold with no surprise 
The coronal they never yet have doffed, 
The lucid aureole worn in Paradise ; 
Nor can you marvel that they never cared 
For joys which only idle angels shared 
Faust, too, having wandered all through heaven with 
Mephistopheles, speaks of “the dulness of entire felicity, 
and declares that earth is nicer, and the poem concludes 
with an expression of curiosity by Mephistopheles as to what 
Dr. Faustus would think of yet another place which he 1s 
destined to see in the course of time. Mr. Watson calls his 
poem a caprice. It has serious places, and it contains some 
admirable lines. N. Y. Sun. 


THE IL1Aps or Homer. Prince of Poets. Done 
into English by George Chapman, In three volumes. 
Illustrated. Knickerbocker Nuggets. 339, 335) 319 PP- 
16mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.86. ; wo 

Among the thirty-seven volumes now issued in the serles 
called Knickerbocker Nuggets, none can have been more 
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welcome than the newest ones, which comprise old George 
Chapman’s translation of “ The Iliads of Homer, Prince of 
Poets,” and are three in number. In order to give Chap- 
man’s line,the page is made considerably wider than in other 
volumes of this series, Chapman’s translation has been 
widely admired, from Keats to men more recent, some of 
whom still maintain that of all versions his is the truest. 
Chapman held that, of all extant books of whatever kind, 
Homer’s were the best. As he had imitated no one who 
went before him, so had no one coming later imitated him. 
XN. Y. Times. 


By Otto 


75 cents; 


THE PLuTrocrAT. A drama in five acts. 
Frederick Schupphaus, 103 pp. 12mo, 
by mail, 83 cents. 

This drama is written in blank verse. West, a rich manu- 
facturer, utterly heartless and unscrupulous; Henry, his 
humane superintendent; Ida Field, a widow; Alice, her 
daughter, and several workingmen and servants, are the 
characters. The plot is based on the greatest struggle of 
modern times, the struggle between capital and labor. West, 
the plutocrat, perishes in a fire, and Mrs. Field, who inherits 
his wealth, joins heartily in raising and helping the men who 
make her money. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF AUBREY DE VERE. In 
three volumes. Vol. I. The Search after Proserpine, 
and other Poems, classical .and narrative. 384 pp. 
Vol. II. The Legends of Saint Patrick; Oiseen, the 
bard, and Saint Patrick; Autar and Zara; Legends of 
Ireland’s Heroic Age. 447 pp. Vol. III. Alexander, 
the Great; Saint Thomas of Canterbury, and other 
Poems. 428 pp. 12mo, $3.75; by mail, $4.07. 


THE WoRKS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, POET 
LAUREATE. 896 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.58; by 
mail, $1.77. 

This issue contains all that Tennyson wrote, with the 
exception of the early poems which he himself excluded 
from his collected works. There is an index of first lines. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. In the Series of American 
Statesmen. By John T. Morse, Jr., editor of the series, 
and author of the volumes on “ John Adams,” “ John 
Quincy Adams,”’ “ Thomas Jefferson,”’ and “ Benjamin 
Franklin.” With a portrait and map. 2 vols. 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.99. Large-paper edition, limited to 
250 copies. With two portraits of Lincoln and a colored 
map. Printed on hand-made paper, and resembling in 
general style the volumes of the large-paper edition of 
Shelley’s Works, lately issued. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00, net. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL. The Journal Intime of Henri- 
Frédéric Amiel. Translated with an introduction and 
notes by Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of ** The History 
of David Grieve,” etc. Wiiha portrait. In two vol- 
a 319, 402 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.21. 

It is a happy thought of the publishers to put Mrs. Ward’s 
admirable translation of Amiel into these two attractive 
pocket volumes. It is eight years since Mrs. Ward first 
introduced this noble journal to English readers, and the 
second and enlarged edition which followed three years 
later has since been five times reprinted. But the work is 
distinctly one for intimate association, to be carried about 
with one and read when one is in the mood, and this pocket 
edition, which is quite as clear in typography as that of 1888, 
will thus be particularly welcome. Philadelphia Times. 


BoswEL's LIFE OF JoHNSON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction by Mowbray Morris. The Globe Edition. 
718 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The new issue of the “ GJobe Series” is, for its price, the 
best edition of that famous work we have seen. The editor, 

Mr. Mowbray Morris, though not, perhaps, “ Johnsonian- 

Issimus,”’ is a man of letters and a man of the world, and he 

has shown himself thoroughly competent for his task, The 

notes, which are short and pithy, supply as much informa- 
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tion as is required by the general reader. The editor’s 
bibliography is not always quite trustworthy, and we have 
noted other slight inaccuracies, such as the statement that 
Pope's “ Lord Fanny” was the e/des¢ brother of the Hon. 
Henry Hervey. These errors, however, are of no great 
importance. In heartily commending this edition of Bos- 
well’s “ Life’ we should state that, though the type is per- 
fectly clear and legible, the volume is light and of a very 
convenient size for reading. Atheneum. 


FREDERIC FRANGOIS CHOPIN. By Charles Willeby. 
With portrait. 316 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.39. 

As a composer Chopin mav be said to be the greatest 
writer for the piano-forte that the world has hitherto known, 
and as an executant, those who have heard him play have 
declared him to be superior to all his contemporaries, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Liszt. Unlike that virtuoso, how- 
ever, he had the divine gift of melody, and his writings will 
live for their intrinsic merit as music, when the compositions 
of Liszt, to which Chopin showed the greatest antipathy, 
will have ceased to attract an audience. Mr. Willeby, in 
commenting on this antipathy of Chopin for the music of 
Schumann and Liszt, expresses considerable surprise at his 
disregard of Schumann’s music, but quite understands it with 
regard to Liszt; ‘‘ for,” as he says, “never was barrenness 
of idea more exemplified than in those works of the great 
pianist which he has been pleased to call original composi- 
tions.” Chopin came like some extraordinary comet into 
the horizon of music at a time when the world’s eyes were 
fixed upon several luminaries of larger size from a musical 
point of view, and departed as quickiy (he was barely forty 
years of age when he died), leaving behind him a galaxy of 
piano-forte works (he was not of a temperament to shine in 
orchestral composition), whose adequate interpretation 
demands the labors and executive skill of a Liszt, a Pach- 
mann, and a Paderewski. We can sincerely recommend this 
little work of Mr. Willeby’s to all who love the music of one 
whom Schumann has called “the boldest and proudest 
poetic spirit of the times.” Saturday Review. 


GEORGE WILLi1AM Curtis. A Eulogy delivered 
before the people of Staten Island, at the Castleton, St. 
George, February 24, 1893. By William Winter. With 
a portrait, 113 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 
cents. 

This small volume is more than the tribute of personal 
friendship, and reflects the clear image of the American man 
of letters, whose spotless life was rounded out in the grac- 
ious fulfilment of public and private duties. Mr. Winter 
gives an inimitable description of the old school of oratory, 
of which the chief exemplars were Webster, Choate, Sum- 
ner, Everett and Phillips. The oratory of the present day 
is entertaining rather than elevating, marked by familiarity 
and anecdote. Mr. Winter reminds us how well Curtis main- 
tained the dignity of the old order. This eulogy discloses a 
fine literary quality. It is closed with the Monody which 
Mr. Winter wrote not long after Curtis’ death. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. 
Thomas Stanley Treanor, M. A., Chaplain, Missions to 
Seamen, Deal and the Downs. Illustrated. 255 pp. 
t2mo, $1.10; by mail, $7.25 

No fiction is needed to heighten the excitement of narra- 
tives of such heroic deeds as the author has here gathered 
into a volume. Mr. Treanor has for fourteen years been 
stationed at or near Deal, in connection with the Missions to 

Seamen, and enjoyed opportunities of seeing much of the 

boatmen of that part of the Kentish Coast which lies oppo- 

site to the Goodwin Sands. Many of the heroes of these 
narratives are personal acquaintances, whose natural reti- 
cence about their achievements, has gradually worn away 
under the influence of lengthened intercourse. ‘The author 
gives a vivid picture of the lives of these simple-hearted 
heroes, as well as telling the story of some of their most 
famous battles with the deep. The volume contains a num- 
ber of illustrations. London Bookseller. 
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Louis AGassiz. His Life and Work. By Charles 
Frederick Holder, LL. D., author of “The Life of 
Darwin,” “ Living Lights,” “ Along the Florida Reef,” 
etc. Leaders in Science. 327 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR. His Household and his Friends. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. With a portrait. 
331 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

In 1855 an exhaustive history of Nicholas Ferrar was 
edited by the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, for his ‘* Cambridge in 
the Nineteenth Century,’ and from that work the present 
* Life” is chiefly drawn. 

Canon Carter remarks in his introduction—‘ It would 
not be true to say of this volume that it could be entitled 
* Nicholas Ferrar and his Times.’’’ The record is of the man 
himself, of Little Gidding and the Concordances, the “ Maiden 
Sisters”” and the other Collett and Ferrar nephews and 
nieces. Only passing references are made to “‘ Master George 
Herbert, of blessed memory,’ who wrote to Ferrar as his 
“‘exceeding dear brother,’ to Donne, Crashaw, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Bishop Williams, Laud, and Izaak Walton. We 
read that Nicholas loved “‘ Comedies, tragedies, love-hymns, 
heroical poems, novels and the like” in his youth; for he 
put numbers of such books solemnly under lock and key, 
and consummated the sacrifice, when he lay dying, by order- 
ing them to be burnt, to the great astonishment of the vil- 
lagers. * * * All his great miscellaneous stock of 
knowledge, his accurate business habits and strength of 
character, were but considered by Nicholas Ferrar as a means 
toanend. The aim of his life was retirement and obscurity, 
but from that obscurity he shines a prominent figure in the 
history of his own day, when many famous public characters 
are wholly forgotten. Spectator. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By George H. Clark, D.D. 
With illustrations from old paintings and prints. 263 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL HAw- 
THORNE. By Horatio Bridge, U. S. N. Illustrated. 
200 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 1840-1890. Including 
some not hitherto published of Lincoln and the War. 

By L. E. Chittenden, author of “Recollections of 
President Lincoln and his Administration.”” With por- 
trait. 434 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

Mr. Chittenden’s previous writings on the war period, both 

in magazine and in book form, have been valued as vital 
contributions to the literature of a great epoch. He returns 
to old subjects in some of the chapters of his present volume, 
the last seven being, in fact, entirely devoted to a sympathetic 
and discriminating study of Lincoln’s career; but in the main 
the volume enters upon themes of which the author has not 
written before. Born in Vermont, and for many years engaged 
there, either as schoolmaster, lawyer, or banker, he has found 
on his native soil many interesting topics of which to write. 
He has been a book hunter in his time, and a collector and 
student of birds, while the Adirondack region has found in 
him one of its most devoted visitors and stanch defenders. 
* %* %* The wide range of the reminiscences is not more 
remarkable than their brightness and originality. Something 
of the true Vermont spirit pervades them, with the individu- 
ality of a strong and honorable man who has done something 
in his time and done it faithfully and well. N. Y. Times. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MARSHAL MACDONALD, DUKE OF 
TARENTUM. Edited by Camille Rousset. Translated by 
Stephen Louis Simeon. New and revised edition. 
With illustrations and notes. 488 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.08. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. By Francisque 
Sarcey. Translated by Elizabeth Luther Cary. With 
a portrait. 307 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 
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RICHARD Waane_er. A Sketch of his Life and Works, 
By Franz Muncker. Translated from the German by 
D. Landman. Revised by the author. With illustra 
tions by Heinrich Nisle, portrait of Wagner, fac-similes, 
and original sketches of scenery to “ Nibelungen ” and 
‘‘ Parsifal.” 106 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, 
$1.23; paper, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH (WORKS OF). Edited by W.C. 
Ward, With biographical introduction. In two volumes. 
With portrait. Large paper edition, limited. 397, 410 pp. 
8vo,$9.50;; by mail, $9.84. 

The career of Sir John Vanbrugh has hitherto consisted 
mainly of gossip and guesswork. For the first time, we 
know definitely when he was born and of what parentage, 
About Giles Vanbrugh, the father of Sir John, Mr. Ward 
has obtained a great deal of information by searching in the 
register of St. Nicholas Acons, Lombard Street, Giles Van- 
brugh was not at all the sort of man whom we conne:t with 
“The Relapse”? or “The Confederacy;’’ he was a sober, 
pious person, who sat under Matthew Henry, and loved his 
godly discourses. He died when his son was five and twenty 
years of age, and had long left the parental home. An in- 
teresting point which is now for the first time fixed is the 
succession of his earliest works. His first three plays bear 
on their title-pages, the same date, 1697, and it has not been 
known in what order they appeared. But it now appears 
that “‘ The Relapse ”’ was acted at Drury Lane in December 
1696, and published the same month ; that “A¢sop’’ followed 
on the boards in January 1697, and in the bookshops a few 
days later; and that “The Provok’d Wife’’ was acted in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in April or May 1697, and published in 
the latter month. The second part of ‘ A‘sop”’ appeared 
later on in the year, and gave a dramatic sketch of the lively 
quarrel at the Theatre Royal between the patentees and the 
actors, which Cibber also describes. Vanbrugh writes as 
strongly on the side of the patentees as Cibber did on that of 
the actors. It will be observed that here are four publica- 
tions, of the greatest interest to the student of Vanbrugh, the 
arrangement of which is now for the first time recognized. 
It is not very often that bibliography, pure and simple, can 
give such a good account of itself, or defend itself so well in 
the gate. Saturday, Review. 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. By the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Gordon. With photogravure portrait. The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers’ Series. 330 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by his 
sister-in-law and his eldest daughter, 1833 to 1870. 
763 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, gt cents. 

These letters were first published by the daughters of 

Charles Dickens in 1882. They are now reissued in cheap 

form, revised and corrected. 


THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO Buonarroti. Based 
on studies in the archives of the Buonarroti family at 
Florence. By John Addington Symonds. Second 
edition. With a portrait and fifty reproductions of the 
Works of the Master. 469, 449 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$5.50; by mail, $5.89. ; 

A reprint of the larger and more expensive edition with 
an answer to some of Mr. Symond’s critics on his statements 
in regard to the relation of Michelangelo to women and 
his personal habits. 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS, OR GENERAL CUSTER IN 
KANSAS AND Texas, By Elizabeth B. Custer, author 
of “ Boots and Saddles.”’ Illustrated. 403 pp. %2mo0, 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

See review. 


REFERENCE. 


Poorr’s INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. Vol. 
III. Second Supplement (January, 1887—January, 
1892). Royal 8vo, cloth, $7.60; sheep, $9.50; half 
morocco, gilt top, $11.40; mailage, 45 cents. aes 

This is the third successive issue. The first came to 1882, 

the second to 1887 and this to 1892. 
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MANUAL OF GUARD Duty. United States Army. 
Approved January 7, 1893. 78 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 43 cents; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE AND HYGIOLOGY. 


A TREATISE ON PuBLIC HEALTH AND ITS APPLICA- 
TIONS IN DIFFERENT EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. (England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Sweden and Fin- 
land.) By Albert Palmberg. Translated from the 
French edition, and the section on England, edited by 
Arthur Newsholme, M. D., London, D. P. H., author 
of the “ Elements of Vital Statistics,” etc. With 182 
illustrations. 539 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, 


74. 

A is a health officer in Finland, One year 
after his work appeared in Swedish it was translated into 
French, later into Spanish, and now into English, with an 
appendix, giving the English practice in sanitary hygiene. It 
first discusses the subject generally and then tells by cities 
what has been done. 

SUFFERING LONDON OR, THE HYGIENIC, MORAL, 
SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL RELATION OF OUR VOLUNTARY 
Hospitals TO Society. By A. Egmont Hake. With 
an introduction by Walter Besant. 179 pp. 8vo, 
$1.05; by mail, $1.21. 

This is an able plea—commended and seconded by Mr. 
Walter Besant, who writes an introduction —for the London 
hospitals. Mr. Egmont Hake briefly sketches the history of 
these great institutions, shows what work they do, and 
enforces the duty that there lies on all who have the means, 
of giving support—a largely increased support, it must be— 
tothem. We are glad to hear of a movement recently set 
on foot for organizing this support in an efficient way. 
Meanwhile, this eloquent appeal, made by one who evidently 
knows his subject, should not be without its effect. 

Spectator. 


THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. ‘Medical and Surgical. 
By Henry Ashby, M. D., London, F. R. C P., and G. 
A. Wright, B. A., M. B. Oxon, F. R. C. S., England. 
Second edition. Edited for American students, by 
William Perry Northrup, A. M., M. D. Illustrated. 
773 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.25; by mail, $4.52. 

The English authors are connected with the Child’s Hos- 
pital at Manchester with 1,200 in-cases and 10,000 out- 
patients annually. The formule have been rewritten to 
conform to the United States Pharmacopceia and an appendix 
by Dr. T. Halsted Myers, St. Luke’s Hospital, gives the 
American practice. The first English edition appeared in 
1889. 

Wuat WoMEN SHOULD Know. A Woman's Book 
about Women, containing Practical Information for 
Wives and Mothers. By Mrs. E. B. Duffey, author of 
“No Sex in Education,” etc. The Altemus Library. 
320 pp. I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 57 cents, 


VETERINARY, 


CaTTLE. Their Varieties and Management in Health 
and Disease. Revised and enlarged by George Arm- 
atage, M. R. C. V. S., authorof “The Horse Doctor,” 
etc. Illustrated. 239 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

A work on the care of cattle, intended for the English 
farmer, and dwelling particularly on their care in sickness, 
with illustrations of their appearance in particular cases. 


THE CoMPLETE GRAZIER AND FARMERS’ AND CATTLE- 
BREEDERS’ ASSISTANT. A Compendium of Husbandry. 
Originally written by William Youatt, Esq., author of 
“ The Horse,” etc. Thirteenth edition. Rewritten, 
considerably enlarged, and brought up to the present 
requirements of agricultural practice, by William Fream, 
LL. D., author of “Elements of Agriculture,’ etc. 
With upwards of four hundred and fifty illustrations. 
1086 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $8.10; by mail, $8.65. 
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“The Complete Grazier’’? was first published between 
eighty and ninety years ago, and it has gone through no less 
than thirteen editions. ‘Lhe newest is longer than its 
predecessor by about two hundred pages, and entirely fresh 
chapters have been added on the Secretion of Milk, the 
Anatomy of the Horse, Ensilage, and Grasses. The illus- 
trations of live stock are nearly all new in this edition—some 
are from engravings, some from photographs, while not a few 
are old friends from Professor Wallace’s admirable book, 
“The Farm Live Stock of Great Britain.’”? Other old 
acquaintances appear in woodcuts originally published in 
“The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,” and the 
frontispiece consists of a photograph of the Queen’s shorthorn 
bull, New Year’s Gift, which fetched the highest price (1,000 
guineas) given for any shorthorn sold at auction last year. 

Few people are likely to take up this big book and begin 
at the beginning with the intention of reading steadily through 
it to the very end. A book of reference of this kind, dealing 
with such a variety of subjects, is more usually studied by 
the method commonly called “reading from the index.” 
For this purpose it is very necessary that the index should be 
good ; nor do we say that it is not so in this instance; at the 
same time we think that more than thirteen pages might 
well have been devoted to the indexing of a work of this 
nature, consisting of one thousand and seventy-two pages. 
Then after the index comes a publisher’s catalogue with 
another index; this catalogue of sixty-four pages has an 
index of eight pages, whereas the nearly eleven hundred 
pages of the book itself only get thirteen; and as the index 
to the catalogue comes at the end of everything, the reader 
is very apt to find himself hunting in it when he wishes to be 
hunting in the other. * * * On the whole, the editor 
has performed his rather difficult task with considerable 
ability. His large volume is interesting, practical, easy to 
understand, and attractive in form. Saturday Review. 


THE Horse, Its Varieties and Management in 
Health and Disease. Revised and enlarged by George 
Armatage, M. R. C. V. S., author of ‘* The Cattle 
Doctor,” etc. Illustrated. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A general work on the horse, the last half given to his 
diseases, and the first half describing the origin, character 
and care of the English horse from the breeder’s standpoint. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF SEEDLINGS. 
Ry the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. With 684 
figures in text. In two volumes. 608, 646 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $7.50; by mail, $7.97. 

See review. 


How To KNOW THE WILD FLoweERs. A Guide to the 
names, haunts, and habits of our common wild flowers. 
By Mrs. William Starr Dana, Illustrated by Marion 
Satterlee. 298 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.48. 

See review. 


MoDERN METEOROLOGY. An outline of the growth 
and present condition of some of its phases. By Frank 
Waldo, Ph. D. With 112 illustrations. The Contem- 
porary Science series. 460 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 94 
cents; by mail, $1.07. 

An interesting and full outline of the growth and present 
condition of what is every day becoming a more important 
and useful branch of science. The main object of the little 
book, as the author modestly puts it, is to bring the reader in 
close contact with the work which is engaging the attention of 
working meteorologists rather than to present finished results. 
It will be found a useful fund of information to teachers of 
physical geography and general physics, and particu'arly to 
friends of the Signal Service who live at a distance from 
any considerable meteorological library. For these it is a 
vade mecum. Mr. Waldo is well known in the United States 
Signal Service, of which he is a distinguished member. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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OLD AND NEw AstRONOMY. By Richard A. Proctor, 
author of “ Astronomy ” in the Encyclopeedia Brittannica 
and in the American Cyclopzdia, Completed by A. 
Cowper Ranyard. With numerous plates and wood- 
cuts. 816 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $9.00; by mail, 
$9.56. 

The greater part of this work was finished in manuscript 
at the time of the author’s death. Fortunately the completion 
and editing were taken up by one thoroughly competent to 
the task, who has spared no pains, though, in consequence of 
his desire to be accurate, combined with much other pressing 
occupation, the publication has taken longer than he antici- 
pated. It has appeared in parts, the first of which was 
issued in 1888, the year in which Mr. Proctor died, the thir- 
teeenth and last recently, and the whole work is now before 
us. The later parts, the production of Mr. Ranyard, refer 
more especially to the distribution of the stars and nebulz 
and the construction of the visible universe, respecting which 
so much new information has been obtained in recent years 
by the aid of spectroscopy and photography. Mr. Ranyard 
has placed before his readers a large number of excellent 
reproductions of photographic pictures of nebulz and other 
stellar regions, which will enable them to judge of the nature 
of the probable accuracy and truth of the views which he has 
formed with regard to the constitution of nebulz. Marvel- 
lously changed, indeed, is the position we occupy in such 
investigations from that of the Herschels, the younger of 
whom died (in 1871) whilst the “new astronomy’ was still 
only in its infancy, A better explanatory and historical 
résumé of the great and far-reaching results achieved in the 
study of the worlds around us and the stellar universe of 
which we are able to take cognizance by modern science 
than the work before us does not exist in our language. 

Atheneum. 


OUTLINES OF FORESTRY ; OR, THE ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPLES UNDERLYING THE SCIENCE OF ForEstry. Being 
a series of Primers of Forestry. By Edwin J. Houston, 
A.M. 254 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

It is to be wished that this book may have a wide circula- 
tion, especially in those regions where there still remain 
some forests to be preserved. In a series of “ primers,’”’ each 
accompanied by extracts from authoritative sources, Professor 
Houston explains the effect of the indiscriminate destruction 
of trees upon soil and climate and the possibility and import- 
ance of repairing the injury by reforestation. Those who are 
most responsible in this matter—the owners of timber lands— 
are few in number and not easily touched by consideration 
for the general interests of humanity; but even they can be 
made amenable to public opinion, by legislation if not with- 
out it, when public opinion is intelligently aroused. And to 
excite an interest in forestry nothing is needed but to dissem- 
inate information. Philadelphia Times. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 


ELECTRIC SHIP-LIGHTING. A handbook on the 
practical fitting and running of ships’ electrical plants. 
For the use of ship-owners and builders, marine elec- 
tricians and sea-going engineers in charge. By John W. 
Urquhart, Electrician, author of “Electric Light,” 
“ Dynamo Construction,” etc. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 278 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.39. 

A practical treatise on the methods of installing and wir- 
ing electric lights on ocean steamships and men-of-war. The 
needs of the river steamboat are not considered. 


Ten Lectures delivered for the 
By J. Wright, F. R. H. S. 
154 pp. 16mo, 32 cents; by 


HORTICULTURE. 
Surrey County Council. 
With 37 illustrations. 
mail, 37 cents. 

In Surrey, an English county, horticulture has been made 
one of the courses of studies in the technical education, sup- 
ported by taxation. This primer is an abstract of the lectures 
on this subject and is devoted to the best cultivation for fruit 
and vegetables of smal! plots in South England under Eng- 
lish conditions as to soil, climate, labor, fertilizers, etc. 
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LAWS AND PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By R., T. 
Glazebrook, M. A., F. R. S. Illustrated. Modem 
Science series. 184 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

This is an excellent litthe book in the Modern Science 
Series, edited by Sir John Lubbock. It aims, as the preface 
states, “‘at making clear to one who wishes to understand 
something of physics the meaning of the terms applied to 
matter and the principal properties it possesses.’’ This aim 
it fulfils very successfully, with scientific accuracy, but in 
terms of unusual simplicity. The successive chapters relate 
to motion and its laws, work and energy, forms of energy, 
forms of matter, properties of solids, properties of fluids, 
gases and the thermal properties of bodies, To the young 
student the clear statement of the established laws of physics 
will be particularly useful. Philadelphia Times, 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By Oscar T. Crosby, and Louis Bell, Ph.D. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated. 416 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


CIVILIZATION’S INFERNO; OR, STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL 
CELLAR. By B. O. Flower, author of “Lessons 
Learned from other Lives,” etc. With frontispiece. 
237 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

A statement and picture, according to the author’s lights, 
of the miseries of the poor and the wickedness and frivolities 
of the rich. It lashes the millionaires, sets passages from 
Mr. Ward McAllister’s account of New York society in con- 
trast with extracts from the writings of Gen. Booth of the 
Salvation Army, and recalls with much circumstantiality the 
highly shocking incidents of the Carmencita ball. The book 
is eloquent in iis way, but it is not particularly wise, and it 
would be less irksome as a piece of literature if it were 
pitched in a somewhat lower key. Poverty is a deplorable 
thing ; it occupies a high place among what the Frenchmen 
call the infamies of existence. So much has often been 
pointed out, and the need that remains is to know what to do 
to obviate it. Maybe there is a way. Maybe it is indicated 
in Victor Hugo’s cry to “sacrifice to the mob,” which Mr. 
Flower quotes and approves. Maybe the organized charities 
can abolish poverty if they will work together, as Mr. Flower 
calls upon them to do. Mr. Flower himself has reason to 
be cheerful, for he says in italics that he believes the dawn 
is breaking. If there is truth in his vision, the whole world 
stands ready to rejoice with him. N. Y. Sun. 


By Arthur MacDonald. With an 
416 pp. I2mo, 


CRIMINOLOGY. 
introduction by Dr. Cesare Lombroso. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.97. ys 

There is an element of truth in the theory that the criminal 
is born and not made. Given a person affected with con- 
genital disease, the offspring of a depraved stock, with defec- 
tive physical endowment, brought up with criminals and 
paupers, and there is much probability that he will commit 
crime. On the other hand, there is a very large number of 
criminals who can plead no such predisposing influences, 
and it has been sufficiently established that a very great 
majority of thieves do not steal under the pressure of poverty. 

The investigations of Lombroso are of very little scientific 

value, and so far as this book restates them, it is of corre- 

sponding merit. What is contributed by the author is not 
only devoid of originality, but is too repulsive and disgusting 
to be laid before the general public. If, as he says, the pub- 
lication in the newspapers of criminal details is an evil, their 
publication in any popular form is of doubtful expediency. 
It should be mentioned that the book contains a very full 
“‘ Bibliography of Crime.”’ NV... Y. Independent. 
Mr, Arthur MacDonald is a member of the New York 

Medico- Legal Society, and last year was a delegate from the 

United States to the meeting of the International Society of 

Criminal Anthropology at Brussels. The fruits of Mr. Mac- 

Donald’s inquiries are set forth in a volume lately pub- 

lished, to which Dr. Lombroso has contributed an introduc- 

tion. The book before us is divided into two parts, the first 
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of which gives, in a compendious form, the results of the 
researches of others, while the second is made up of indi- 
vidual and typical cases personally studied by the author in 
American penal and reformatory institutions. The chapters 
of especial interest in the first part are those which deal with 
the physical side of the criminal, with the psychology and 

icularly the intelligence of criminals, and finally with the 
phenomena of recidivation. NV. VY. Sun. 


SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. By Nicholas 
Paine Gilman, author of “ Profit-Sharing between 
Employer and Employé,” and “Conduct as a Fine 
Art.” 375 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Gilman has not attempted to write a history of 
socialism, ancient or modern, but only to show how socialism 
stands in the United States to-day, and its probable future. 
He defines socialism to be in a general sense “ that theory of 
government which favors the interference of the State in the 
aflairs of the individual to promote the general welfare.’’ 

But that many thoughtful minds are drifting toward social- 
ism in “ the general sense of an expansion of the powers of 
government, local, State and national,’’ Mr. Gilman admits. 
He evidently expects, however, that industrial changes and 
reforms now going on—reforms which are yet in their 
infancy—notably profit-sharing between employer and 
employé, will in time become so generally established as to 
correct the general tendency toward extreme individualism 
and bring about that happy mean between socialism and 
individualism which will satisfy these thoughtful seekers 
after a better condition of things, and which will be the best 
guarantee for the future happiness and prosperity of the 
people. 

The book bears evidence on every page of close research, 
careful observation and deep thought. The treatment of the 
general subject is interesting and instructive, and the special 
references to ‘‘ Christian Socialism,’ to ‘ Nationalism,’”’ to 
“Industrial Partnership ’’ and other economic reforms, will 
repay careful reading. Philadelphia Record. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, 
author of “* The Holy Roman Empire.”’ In two vol- 
umes. Volume I. The National Government—The 
State Governments. Third edition, completely revised 
throughout. (Forty-sixth thousand.) 724 pp. I12mo, 
$1.40; by mail, $1.59. 

The publishers have ready the first volume of a new 
edition of James Bryce’s work on ‘* The American Common- 
wealth,” a second volume (which will not appear until a few 
months later) completing the work. This is Mr. Bryce’s 
third edition of the book, z. ¢., the third edition which he 
has edited, the word not being used in the common sense, 
where it merely stands for the printing of a new supply from 
old plates. Used in that sense, we should have to describe 
the present edition as, perhaps, the forty-sixth, since 46,000 
copies have been issued. These figures, however, do not 
cover the edition which a Chicago house issued without 
authority, the sale of which was probably larger than it 
should have been. Mr. Bryce has thoroughly revised his 
work in all parts for the present edition. He tells us that 
“difficult and controverted points have been reconsidered, 
many statements have been qualified or added to the consti- 
tutional changes, the States since 1889 have been noted, and 
the figures of population have been corrected by the census 
returns of 1890.” N. Y. Times. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN, AND ITS PROBABLE 
CONSEQUENCES. By Adele Crepaz. With a letter to 
the authoress by The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M. P. Translated from the German by Ellis Wright. 
Social Science series, 130 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

_ It is chronicled that the Woman's Rights movement had 

its inception in the interior of the State of New York, in the 

year 1848. We all know the growth of the movement thus 
instituted. Loti says that the ladies of the harem grow fat 
and discontented in the reading of French novels and the 
works of modern women, From India the zenana mission- 
nes report that even there women have been baptized in 
the sacred fire of ambition, and when we come to the great 
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beehives of humanity, the cities of civilization, it is to find 
to-day that women are stepping into all the occupations once 
considered peculiarly the possession of trousers. Shall this 
continue ?—shall it go further, and woman be allowed 
political equality when she has already won her independent 
recognition as a wage-earner? That is the question. And it 
is this that Frau Crepaz answers with an hundred and thirty 
pages of sonorous negative. In opposition to the “ blazing 
ubiquities ’’ of the schools, this educated German woman 
argues that if women are tolerated in their attempts at abso- 
lute enfranchisement, the competition which must result will 
set the sexes at war. Celibacy will then increase, and the 
patriotic duty of matern'ty and the subsequent education of 
children will be forgotten, Idealism being impossible, love- 
matches will be no more; and if woman does not have to 
face the horrors of spinsterhood, she can only find in mar- 
riage an unloved old age, separated as she must be from her 
husband by occupations so cohibitive to a housewife’s natural 
vocation. 

Such are the unlovely “ foundation-arguments”’ the 
English Premier approves. The book is worth everyone’s 
attention, and though we may perhaps smile at the assertion 
that the American woman, in consequence of her notoriously 
higher education, “is incapable of filling a husband’s 
expectations of her as woman, wife, mother and mistress of 
his house,”’ nearly every fact adduced is true. The book- 
making is admirable. Mr. Gladstone complained to the 
author that “ the German type is somewhat trying to my failing 
eyesight,’’ and the English publishers have taken the hint to 
give us a broad, fair page of handsome type, that can be read 
with comfort. Critic. 


THE PeEopLe’s Money. By W. L. Trenholm, ex- 
Comptroller of the Currency. 280 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

“The People’s Money ”’ is written for uninstructed people 
who may wish to get a plain explanation of the laws and 
theories of money. There is a great deal in the newspapers 
nowadays in relation to this subject, and there are plenty 
who know nothing of what it is all about, but who still 
would like to know. This book is for the relief of such. 
Its chapters are upon coined money, paper money, volume of 
money, the banks, the gold standard, the balance of trade, 
and all the like. The author has opinions, of course, and 
he is free to express them occasionally, but the expression of 
opinion is not the purpose of the book. N.Y. Sun. 


THE SILVER SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
F. W. Taussig, LL. B., Ph. D., author of “ The Tarift 
History of the United States.” 133 pp. Questions of 
the Day series. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 

Tnis is a reissue of an essay published by the Ametican 

Economic Association a year ago and now revised in the 

light of the experience of the past year. Very few of our 

economic professors inspire as much confidence as Professor 

Taussig does in his absolute devotion to truth and his entire 

subordination of preconceived theories to observed facts. 

His logical processes are at the same time very clear and 

direct, so that in all the difficult subjects of present contro- 

versy he will be found exceptionally helpful. The little 
book before us is one of the calmest and most honest 
inquiries into the silver problem, in the various aspects it has 
presented in the past fifteen years, that have been made any- 
where, and we recall no book from which the reader is more 
likely to get clear and just ideas on this leading topic of the 
time. Philadelphia Times. 


THE SoctaL Horizon. By the Author of “ Life in 
Our Villages.’’ Second edition. Social Science series. 
188 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A second edition of a summary of the evidence that 
society is moving in the direction of socialism, written by a 
man not a socialist, which attracted much attention when it 
appeared. 

THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY. An exami- 
nation of the fallacies and failures of economic science, 
due to neglected elements. By the Duke of Argyll, K. 
G., K. T. 591 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$3.98. 
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We have no hesitation in saying that the Duke of Argyll’s 
book is one of the most helpful and suggestive contributions 
ever made to the economic side of politics. With a mastery 
of phrase, and of the thought that lies below the phrase, 
which it would be difficult to overpraise, the Duke of Argyll 
deals with some of the most vital problems which beset 
mankind in their attempt to organize society, and to make 
the condition of man other than what it is in nature,— 
“nasty, brutish, short,’ disordered, and precarious. To 
describe the book, we must use an Elizabethan phrase. It 
is ripe in knowledge and reason. The work is that of a man 
to whom age, and a long acquaintance with public affairs, 
have opened a vast store of wisdom, but whose intellect is 
at the same time in full vigor. Though the Duke of Argyll’s 
criticism in this or that particular point may prove insuffi- 
cient, we venture to predict that the book, as a whole, will 
ultimately be recognized as of permanent value to all investi- 
gators in the regions of politics and economics. In one 
instance, however, we wish it other than it is. The title is, 
in our opinion, somewhat inadequate. It hardly expresses 
what the book really is,—prolegomena to economic science. 

Spectator. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ABELARD AND THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF 
Universities. By Gabriel Compayre. The Great 
Educators’ series. 315 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.13; by 
mail, $1.24. 

“ Abelard,’’ the new volume in the Great Educators’ 
series, is an excellent succinct account of the origin and 
early history of universities. The sketch affords the reader 
a clear idea of what the great associations of masters and 
students which played such an important part in the past 
must have been in their beginnings, in their internal organi- 
zation, their programmes of study, their methods of instruc- 
tion, and in their general spirit and external influence. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Don QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. By Miguel DeCer- 
vantes Saavedra. John Ormsby’s translation. Abridged 
and edited for the use of schools by Mabel F. Wheaton. 
Classics for Children. 272 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 72 cents. 

A condensation of Cervantes’ work for children, preceded 
by a preface by the editor. Dialogue is retained rather than 
description. 


THE MoRAL INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. By Felix 
Adler. Lectures delivered in 1891, before the School 
of Applied Ethics, in Plymouth, Mass. International 
Educational series. 270 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. 


The first five are introductory, and treat of the problem of 
unsectarian moral instruction, the efficient motives of good 
conduct, opportunities for moral training in the daily school, 
the classification of duties, and the moral outfit of children 
on entering school. Then follows what he designates as the 
“Primary Course,” on the use to be made in school of fairy 
tales, fables, and stories from the Bible, as well as from 
Homer, also in five lectures. Under the head of “ Grammar 
Course’’ (seven lectures), he discusses fully and fairly, from 
his point of view, the duty of acquiring knowledge; duties 
which relate to physical life; duties toward others (filial and 
fraternal; ) duties toward all men ( justice and charity; ) the 
elements of civic duty; and finally, the individualization of 
moral teaching. He also gives, in an appendix, an address 
on the influence of manual training on character, which is 
well worth reading, and urges effectively a matter of no 
little importance in our American complex daily life. 

Dr. Adler frankly confesses that he is conscious of the 
difficulties of the problem which he has here undertaken to 
help in solving. His book is suggestive, at least, and will 
prove to be of service in certain quarters. As he himself 
says, “I earnestly hope that the present contribution may 
serve to help on the rising tide of interest in moral educa- 
tion and may stimulate to further inquiry.” 

N.Y. Times. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. B 
A. H. Sayce, D. C. L., LL. D., Professor of Assyriology 
Oxford. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 422 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.74. 

This work has had successive issues in 1874, 1875, 1884 
and the present one in 1892. It was first written when 
Prof. Sayce was an ardent pupil of Max Muller, and still 
bears the impress of this, though Prof. Sayce now believes 
that the Aryans started not in India but in Scandinavia, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. By Henry Jones, M.A. Second edition, 
371 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.84. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIVIDUALITY; OR, THE ONE 
AND THE MAny. By Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
author of “ Studies in General Science,” etc. 519 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 


LITERATURE. 

A BROWNING PRIMER. Being a companion to the 
pocket-volume of selections from the poetical works of 
Robert Browning. By Esther Phoebe Defries. With 
an introduction by Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 160 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

Miss Defries (Mrs. Leon) includes in this little book a life 
of Browning, some account of the characteristics of his 
poetry and a discussicn of his poems, a chronological table 
and index being added. ‘The idea of the Primer came from 
Dr. Furnivall, who in a short introduction says that “the 
Browning Society always wanted a shilling Primer to Brown- 
ing’s works; and when a Shilling Selection from those works 
was promised the need for a cheap Primer became more 
urgent.” Readers not well acquainted with Browning’s 
writings will find this guide a useful interpreter to an author, 
who in spite of frequent obscurity, has few equals in modern 
poetry for strength, penetration and buoyancy. 

London Bookseller. 


HOMER AND THE Epic. By Andrew Lang, M.A. 
424 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

Mr. Lang’s volume is a careful and elaborate examination 
of much of the Homeric criticism, and particularly of Wolf, 
with his assertion that “History speaks. The voice of all 
antiquity, and on the whole the consent of all report, bears 
witness that Pisistratus was the first who had the Homeric 
poems committed to writing, and brought into that order in 
which we now possess them.’ History and the voice of all 
antiquity are dangerous enemies to combat; but with the 
help of other and as effective voices and allies, Mr. Lang 
proceeds to combat them. All modernity refuses to be thus 
coerced, and Mr. Lang is its strenuous champion, even in 
dealing with what he calls the strong grasp of Wolf. With 
the endless crowd of lesser emendators and critics he is con- 
siderably impatient, reminding them and us again that Homer 
did not write for critical ears. The belief which his audience 
of warriors and ladies accorded to his songs “did not 
depend,” as Mr. Payne Knight says, “on subtle consistencies. 
The old bards were not singing for minute inquirers and 
grammarians, but for people who freely, and even reck- 
lessly, gave place to their fancies as they listened.” _For 
the old bards were really dramatists, with audiences to listen 
to their poems as if they were plays. Truly does Mr. Lang 
point out that Homer was the great first dramatist of Greece. 
These pages will be to many a source of very great pleasure. 
Even to those who best know their Homer through the 
strange and affected medium of Pope, it is delightful to get 
back again to ‘‘ Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring, 
in which one line the whole purpose of the multifold poem 
is set forth, and to the strange doings of the gods and god- 


desses upon their respective sides of the great quarrel. 
Spectator. 


PERSIAN LITERATURE. Ancient and modern. By 
Elizabeth A. Reed, author of “ Hindu Literature,” etc. 
With fac-simile of a portion of the title-page of an 
illuminated “Shah Namah.” 419 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.18. 
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Asketch of cuneiform literary remains, the Zend Avesta 
and modern Persian poetry and prose abstracts of the longer 
poems being given. 

PoETS THE INTERPRETERS OF THEIR AGE. By Anna 
Swanwick, translator of ‘ Aschylus,” “ Faust,’ etc. 
392 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The set of papers, ranging over universal literature, origi- 
nally addressed to a private society, which Miss Swanwick 
has republished, are totally without pretension, despite their 
alarming programme, and will safely and pleasantly introduce 
anumber of great writers to those who have hardly heard of 
them. ‘‘ To the learned,’’ says the authoress, “ I have noth- 
ing to offer,” but of the learned there are not so many who 
have read as widely and sympathetically as Miss Swanwick. 
Her style is somewhat flowing and old-fashioned, but always 
estimable; and her information though confessedly in many 
cases secondhand, is chosen with judgment and carefully 
checked. The ground covered may be judged from some of 
the headings. One chapter is given to Homer alone, another 
tothe rest of Hellas. Rome, Babylonia, Medieval Christi- 
anity each have one. ‘The sequel is mainly taken up with a 
sketch of English literature, in several chapters, interspersed 
with other chapters on writers of France, Germany, and 
Italy. Of modern Frenchmen Hugo, we are glad to see, has 
a chapter to himself. The list closes with the names of 
Browning and Lord ‘Tennyson, and the rapid journey which 
we are taken by express train through the whole continent 
of literature is not unrefreshing. Academy. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM CHAU- 
CER TO TENNYSON. Selected and supplemented with 
historical connections and a map. By Henry S. Pan- 
coast. 514 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, 
$1.77. 

There has been no very good text-book of English litera- 
ture that was not either too long and elaborate for ordinary 
students or too brief and dry to be of much help. The old- 
fashioned compilation of detached extracts, with a few bio- 
graphical notes, has been happily discarded, but every 


teacher has felt the need of a satisfactory substitute that — 


would interest and instruct the learner in the development of 
literature and its historical relations and at the same time 
give him some adequate acquaintance with the literature 
itself. This is what Mr. Pancoast has supplied in the work 
before us, a work of excellent understanding and most judi- 
cious in plan and execution. It cannot be a complete his- 
tory of English literature in one volume, but it carries down 
the historical thread without interruption, pausing at the rep- 
resentative periods to give not merely a sketch but a coher- 
ent study of typical works, the examples chosen being 
printed at length and not in unintelligible fragments. The 
style of the work is clear and good and its critical attitude 
judiciously appreciative, so that the book will furnish a very 
trustworthy guide to an acquaintance with English literature. 

Philadelphia Times. 


THE CHOICE OF Books. By Frederic Harrison. 163 
pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 6§ cents, 

This originally appeared as a magazine article. It is now 
expanded, but retains all -its original felicity of phrase and 
criticism. 

THE VICTORIAN AGE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ A Literary History of Eng- 
land,” “Royal Edinburgh,” etc. In two volumes. 
313-647 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

See review. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


Essays ON LORD TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
By Harold Littledale, M. A. 308 pp. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.03. 

IMPRESSIONS OF DANTE AND OF THE NEW WoRLD. 
With a few words on Bimetallism. By J. W. Cross. 
314 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.94. 

Wo groups of magazine articles, one on the English study 
of Dante, and the other articles on this country, written after 

a visit in 1872, with comment since. 
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THE Drama. Addresses by Henry Irving. I. The 
Stage as it is. II. The Art of Acting. III. Four 
Great Actors. IV. The Art of Acting. With a fron- 
tispiece by Whistler. 201 pp. I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 

Mr. Irving has put together in book form four addresses, 
two delivered at the sessional openings of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution in 1881 and 1891, one to the mem- 
bers of Harvard University, and one to the University of 
Oxford. In the last named, he discusses with much sympa- 
thy the four actors whom he regards as pre-eminently the 
exponents of nature on the stage, as opposed to formal con- 
ventionalities and stilted declamation—Burbage, Betterton, 
Garrick and Edmund Kean; the last, to Mr. Irving’s mind, 
the greatest genius of our stage. In speaking of Betterton’s 
introduction of scenery, he takes occasion to justify the use 
and importance of appropriate accessories and the realiza- 
tion of the /oca/s of the action. In another address he 
speaks of the importance of trifles, such as by-play, and 
remarks: ‘ While trifles make perfection, perfection is no 
trifle” On these and other matters we find words of 
wisdom, and of course a general tendency highly, but not 
unduly, to magnify the actor’s office. London Bookseller. 
THE NoveEL: Wuat IT Is. By F. Marion Crawford, 

author of “ Mr. Isaacs,’ “‘ Dr. Claudius,” etc. With 
portrait. 108 pp. 24mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

See review. 

THIS WICKED WORLD AND OTHER Essays. By J. 
Hain Friswell, author of “The Gentle Life,’ “The 
Better Self,’ etc. 281 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.63. 

Miss Laura Hain Friswell, daughter of the late Mr. J. 
Hain Friswell, tells us in a preface that the essays that form 
this volume contain some of the best and last work of her 
father. There are twenty-one essays, all written in very good 
style. The writer is inclined to make little sermons occasion- 
ally, but on the whole the discourses are sensible, one on 
“Children” being especially good. On the other hand, 
there is a vein of pessimism running through the volume, 
and in some cases we find some very bitter sarcasm at the 
expense of this wicked world. The book is eminently read- 
able, but we fear that those who would profit most by it will 
never hear of it. Publishers’ Circular. 


FINE ART AND AMUSEMENTS. 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE, Seven University Lectures on 
the Technical Beauties of Painting. By John C. Van 
Dyke, L. H. D., author of “ Principles of Art,’ etc. 
Illustrated. 249 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Some idea of the contents and scope of this book may be 
derived from the titles of the lectures, which are as follows: 

“ Art for Art’s Sake,” “ Color,” “ Tone and Light and Shade,” 

‘“‘ Linear and Aerial Perspective,’’ “ Values,’ “ Drawing and 

Composition,’ ‘Textures, Surfaces, and Brush Work.” 

One would think that such distinctly “ shop ”’ subjects must be 

rather tiresome to the general reader, but in this case the 

author is so well informed and so deeply interested in his 
work that we find his lectures most delightful reading, and 
full of the most vital interest. He is an excellent critic, of 
sound and cultivated tastes, familiar with the best work of 
the old and modern painters, and he possesses a clear, forci- 
ble and animated style. His references to pictures by way 
of illustration are in general apt and happy. The book is 
full of things which are good enough to quote. The twenty- 
four illustrations include half-tone reproductions of paintings 
by Millet, Corot, Diaz, Fromentin, Détaille, Duez, Puvis de 

Chavannes, Raffaelli, David, Rembrandt, Correggio, Raphael, 

Hobbema, Botticelli, Tintoretto. Boston Transcript. 

FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. Papers of special 
value to all interested in the development of art among 
the children. By Caroline Hunt Rimmer. Illustrated by 
the author. 79 pp. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

FOILAND SABRE. A Grammar of Fencing, in Detailed 
Lessons for Professor and Pupil. By Louis Rondelle. 
Illustrated. 218 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.15; by mail, 
$3.39. 
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Louis Rondelle is waitze a armes at the Boston Athletic 
Association and the Harvard University Fencing Club. As 
the art of fencing is now being steadily cultivated in this 
country, and interest in it is swiftly growing, a book such as 
this, written by one who has made a life-long study of the 
subject, and who is so skilled in an art of great antiquity, 
must be welcomed as something valuable by all lovers of 
intelligent and manly exercise. M. Rondelle writes both 
with intelligence and enthusiasm, while the illustrations to 
the text, which have been taken from original photographs, 
are of much artistic excellence, and serve as object lessons. 

Philadelphia Record. 


THE EVOLUTION OF DECORATIVE ART. An Essay 
upon its Origin and Development, as Illustrated by the 
Art of Modern Races of Mankind. By Henry Balfour, 
M.A., F. Z.S. Illustrated. 131 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 

A brief summary of successive examples, illustrating the 
development of decorative art from the cave-man, or from 
the standpoint of the museum cave rather than the ethnolo- 
gist, or the student practically acquainted with the methods 
of savage life. A brief finding-list of works on the subject, 
is appended. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SINGING. By Clara Kathleen 
Rogers. 218 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.12. 


THE YEAR'S ART, 1893. A Concise Epitome of all 
matters relating to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, which have occurred during the year 
1892, together with information respecting the events of 
the year 1893. With full-page illustrations. Compiled 
by Marcus B. Huish, LL. B. 408 pp. 12mo, $1.05 ; 
by mail, $1.17. 

The fourteenth annual volume of “ The Year's Art, 1893,” 
is especially valuable for its lists of members of those art 
societies, including schools and museums, the number of 
which is not only surprising, but increasing every year in 
London, the provinces, and the colonies. A prodigious 
amount of money is spent in art teaching, art charities, and 
art sales. From this annual we learn that the highest price 
given last year for an old master was 11,130/. for Raphael's 
Crucifixion, at the Dudley sale; the next, 10,8007, was for a 
Landscape, by Hobbema; Crivelli’s Virgin and Child, with 
Saints, which, alas! has gone to Berlin instead of remaining 
among us, came third at the price of 7,350/. The largest 
sum obtained for a picture by a living artist was 3,780/. for 
Mr. E. Burne-Jones’s Merlin and Vivien; his M rror of 
Venus, now in the New Gallery, brought 3,570/. The 
largest price obtained for a water-color drawing seems to 
have been 2,000/. for Fortuny’s Mazarin Library. The 
highest, total obtained for a collection of prints was 8,o88/. 
for those of the late Mr. k. Fisher, of Midhurst. The 
directory of artists’ addresses comprises nearly 4,500 names, 
but it might be extended with advantage to include as many 
names as possible of persons connected with art, as well as 
those of artists who have not exhibited lately. We miss the 
usual list of the art books of the year; and we think it 
would be desirable to revise the statement that the members 
of the Society of British Artists “ have a preference in hang- 
ing.” Athenwun. 


MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE., 


The Story of a Prairie 


BLACKFOOT LODGE TALES. 
I2mo, $1.35; by 


People. By George Bird Grinnell. 
mail, $1.50. 

Mr. Grinnell’s “ Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales,’’ 
written by him in 1889, was a book which excited marked 
attention. Aside from the beauty of many of the stories, 
some as fine in conception as are those of the classic period, 
we had for the first time the language of the Indian in its 
simplest form—that is, as far as it was translatable into 
English. In “The Pawnee Stories’’ Mr. Grinnell tried to 
show how Indians think and feel. They were never 
prompted by him, but were allowed to tell their legends or 
stories in their own fashion. No process of elaboration was 
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attempted, and the same wise methods have been adopted in 
the volume now under notice. Save to transpose a sentence 
now and then, the stories are given just as they came from 
the lips of the Indians and were heard by the author. 

Readers of folk-lore will notice ceitain resemblances 
between these Indian and some Eurapean stories. “The 
Worm Pipe” has a close likeness to the most beautiful of 
the classical myths, that of Orpheus and Eurydice. The 
leit-motif is the same, though there is a weirdness foreign to 
the Greek nature. 

Heroic or mysterious elements are never wanting in these 
tiles. The idea of humor is not absolutely wanting. The 
archeologist will find in the volume many an indication 
which may explain the manners and customs of the long 
past. Here were Indians who, half a century ago, were 
using the implements of the stone age. One story “ goes 
back many ages, when the Indians had no guns and they 
had no horses.” Mr. Grinnell’s literary treatment of a by 
no means easy subject is excellent, and his book isa valuable 
contribution to American ethnology. N. Y. Times. 


THE Gops OF OLYMPOS; OR, MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
GREEKS AND ROMANS. ‘Translated and edited from the 
twentieth edition of A H. Petiscus, by Katherine A, 
Raleigh. With a preface by Jane E. Harrison.  Illus- 
trated. 271 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66 

See review. 


Voopoo TALEs. As told among the Negroes of the 
Southwest. Collected from original sources, by Mary 
Alicia Owen. Introduction by Charles Godfrey Leland. 
Illustrated by Juliette A. Owen and Louis Wain. 310 
pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.55. 

See review. 


FICTION. 
By Mabel Collins, author of 
of a Woman,’ “The Prettiest 
Woman in Warsaw,” etc. THE KING’s STRATAGEM. 
By Stanley G. Weyman. The Metropolitan series. 
220 pp. I2mc, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 
Miss Mabel Collins recites a touching story of a girl’s love 
and devotion in ** A Debt of Honour,” but we are rather 
impatient over the cold selfishness which could allow such a 
sweet creature as Lily Barton to go to her death hopeless 
and broken-hearted, for the sake of saving her lover Jack 
Falconer by a wealthy marriage. Academy. 


By W. E. Norris, author 
Blunder,” etc 
20 cents; 


A DEBT OF HONOouR. 
“The Confessions 


A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. 
of * Adrian Vidal,’ ‘“ A Bachelor's 
Shandon series. §F63 pp. r6mo, paper, 
by mail, 22 cents. 

The fictitious narrator is enough of a personage to atone 
for any defects in the tale he tells. He is an old bookseller 
in a small watering-place, who, in the course of his story, 
reveals with a delightfully unconscious humor his own med- 
dlesome and garrulous nature. There is always a temptation 
in descriptions of this kind, especially in those purporting to 
be autobiographical, to overdo the absurdity ; but Mr. Norris 
has resisted the temptation, and has succeeded in producing 
a most amusing portrait of Mr. Sykes, very typical of the 
talkative tradesman in a small place, whose shop is 4 
rendezvous and who is an authority on all matters of local 
gossip. Miss Whitfield also, the overbearingly benevolent 
old lady, who keeps everybody in order, and adopts Sykes’s 
suggestions while snubbing him, is excellently done, The 
only objection that need be made is that both the characters 
are a trifle obvious, and seem to be not unfamiliar to the 
reader of fiction ; still they are amply justified in this case 
by the amusement to be derived from th2m Athenwum. 


A Littte Minx. A Sketch. By Adi Cambridge, 
author of “ The Three Miss Kings,” ** Not All in Vain,’ 
etc. 274 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; 
Appleton’s ‘own and Country Library, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. i 

“ The Three Miss Kings ”’ had a quality which made it a 
story to be remembered, and the same author's “ A Little 
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Minx”’’ is distinguished for its naturalness. Nancy was 
« not intellectual nor highly accomplished nor anything in 
particular, * * but a woman all through.”’” She was 
not a model of constancy. She loved her first husband, 
Curate Primrose, moderately. Her second husband, Colin 
Mackenzie, she liked better. It might have been a mariage 
ge raison, but when she lost Mackenzie she sought consola- 
tion and found it (or had every reason to believe that she 
would find it) in Capt. Robert Brackenburg, of the Egypt, 
the finest vessel in the P. and O. Line. Nancy was even 
willing in marrying the amorous Captain to give up her 
£20,000 a year which her second husband had willed her in 
case she remained his widow. But poor Nancy, who was 
twice a wife in ten years, was not to have her heart satisfied, 
for just before her last espousal the sea waves came and 
washed her overboard. ‘A Little Minx ’’ has much clever 
by-play in it, and Ada Cambridge has a clearly-defined 
method. She knows exactly what is the objective point of 
her story, an, above all, she never sermonizes, nor is she 
diffuse. N. Y. Times. 
A StuDY IN TEMPTATIONS, By John Oliver Hobbes, 
author of “Some Emotions and a Moral,” ‘“ The Sin- 
ner’s Comedy.” The “ Unknown” Library. 209 pp. 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

This is far and away the best novel that has yet appeared 
in the “ Pseudonym Library” series. It is very cleverly 
written, and * John Oliver Hobbes,” although a woman, has 
a straight-forward manly style that succeeds in captivating 
the reader in the very first chapter. The book opens with a 
prologue, in which the father of one heroine commits suicide. 
There are two heroines, for there is a story within a story, or 
perhaps it would be better to say there are two stories run- 
ning together in this novel. The heroine just mentioned be- 
comes an actress and marries her guardian. She afterwards 
indulges in a flirtation with De Boys Mauden, with almost 
tragic results. Mauden goes back to London and marries 
the sweetheart of his childhood, Jane Shannon, the other 
heroine, who has succeeded to a large fortune and property. 
Mrs. Wrath, the actress, is reconciled to her husband and all 
ends happily. Such is the skeleton round which the author 
has written her story, a story which is altogether out of the 
common and in which human nature and human passions are 
portrayed with great skill. It is a fascinating book, which 
the reader does not care to put down till the end is reached. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

A TILLYLOss SCANDAL AND OTHER STORIES. By J. 

M. Barrie, author of “The Little Minister,” ‘“ Auld 

Licht Idylls,’’ “ A Window in Thrums,” etc. 270 pp. 

I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents; Belmore series, pa- 
per, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie never writes nonsense,—wherein he dif- 
fers from most of his fellow-craftsmen. In the volume enti- 
tled “ A Tillyloss Scandal’”’ we are given several charming 
Scotch tales, whereof the best is the titular piece which re- 
news our acquaintance with the enchanting Taggart. 

Philadelphia Press. 


A WILp Proxy. A Tragic Comedy of To-dav. By 
Mrs. W. K, Clifford, author of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” 
“Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,” etc. 288 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents 

A rather wild story, with more of comedy than of genuine 
tragedy, though the personages do have an awfully unhappy 
time, as people should expect to have who do not behave 
reasonably. Philadelphia Times. 


AFTER Many Days. An American novel. By two 
Americans, Theodora B. Wilson and James Clarence 
Harvey. 366 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A novel of current American life, which turns on the con- 
trasts of classes. 


AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES FROM ITALY. By 
Charles Dickens. A reprint of the first edition, with 
the illustrations. And an introduction, biographical 
and bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the younger. 
380 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Uniform with the preceding volumes in this edition of 

Dickens’ novels. 
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AN AULD Licut MANSE AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 
J. M. Barrie, author of ** The Little Minister,” “* Auld 
Licht Idylls,” etc. Biographical and literary estimate 
by Elliott Henderson. With frontispiece. 256 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; Universal series, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

ATHELWOLD. By Amélie Rives. Illustrated. 
pp- 12mo, go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

See review. 


BROKEN LiGHTs. By the author of ‘‘A Fellow of 
Trinity,” ‘ Liz’s Shepherd,” etc. Illustrated. The 
Oak Leaf Series. 255 pp. 1I2mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.12. 

buT MEN Must Work. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
author of “ Not Like Other Girls,” “ Queenie’s Whim,” 
etc. 197 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

(ne can hardly see the fitness of the title of Miss Cary’s 
latest book, unless the ‘‘ but women must weep”’ part of the 
quotation be implied, when it at once becomes appropriate, 
for the story involves much unhappiness. Not in the read- 
ing, however, for it is by far the strongest piece of work that 
has come from this writer's pen for many aday. Ina straight- 
forward engaging fashion runs the story of a brother’s 
adjudged innocence of murder, of his family’s suspicion of 
his guilt, which drives them from their home and saddens 
four young lives. Judith Hillyard and her sister are sing- 
ularly attractive figures, and in the clearing up of difficulties 
and the happy outcome of their love affairs the reader will 
find nothing to complain of. This should hardly be classed 
with Miss Cary’s other and somewhat vapid romances, to 
which it is immensely superior. Boston Transcript. 
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Capt'n Davy'’s Honeymoon. A Manx yarn. By 
Hall Caine, author of “ The Deemster.’”” Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. 207 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A rather slight story, with some dialect, laid in the Isle of 

Man, and first published in the fall of ’92. 


CATHARINE. By Jules Sandeau. Translated by Jen- 
nie Hamilton Irving. With portrait of author. 295 
pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


3 

CHILDREN OF Destiny. By Molly Elliot Seawell, 
author of ‘ Little Jarvis,” etc. Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. 341 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Miss Seawell has selected for the period of her “ Children 
of Destiny ’’ the year 1820, and the incidents of the romance 
happen in Virginia. It requires great attention to under- 
stand the main character, Richard Skelton, who, when he 
was barely of age, wrote a famous pamphlet entitled “ Voices 
of the People.” If Skelton be a Virginian it is a type no 
one could recegnize. It may be that the author wishes to 
convey the idea that he is a man of the old South, spoiled by 
European culture. The plot is complicated, and the ques- 
tion of money, or who is to inherit Skelton’s money, is diffi- 
cult to make out. There is represented in Mr. Blair the 
horse-racing man who ruins himself on the turf. The old 
Campdown course is told about. The main interest in the 
romance is the race between Jaybird, Skelton’s horse, and 
Alabaster, owned by Blair. What is the status of Lewis 
Pryor, and whether he is Skelton’s illegitimate son or not, 
never is made quite clear. Miss Seawell is over-elaborate in 
her preparation, and the romance is unnecessarily extended. 
It is a ticklish thing for women to introduce horses into their 
fiction, and, though Alabaster and Jaybird are fair beasts, it 
is questionable whether there was much hurdle racing or 
water jumping in the Virginia race of 1820, The tangle in 
the book is cut short in the only possible way—by the death 
of that grim personage, Richard Skelton. N. Y. Times. 


CHRISTINE A novel. By Adeline Sergeant. 325 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

Colonel Lingard, an English military man holding a high 
command in Egypt, had long been estranged from his 
brother's widow and children; desiring a reconciliation he 
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invites his niece Christine to come out and spend the winter 
with him. He has a plan tomarry her to a handsome young 
soldier, a favorite protégé, but death carries him off very sud- 
denly a few days before her arrival. The complications 
arising out of this proposed alliance, and the loss of Chris- 
tine’s inheritance, for a claimant appears who says he is the 
colonel’s son, furnish ample material for a good story. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
DANESBURY House. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author 
of “ East Lynne,” etc. With an introductory preface 
by Miss Frances E. Willard and Lady Henry Somerset. 
With portraits. 294 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 
cents. 
This novel has had a sale of 400,000 copies in England 
and is issued now with a preface by Miss Willard and Lady 
Somerset. It first appeared as a prize temperance novel, 


DARE LORIMER’S HERITAGE, By Evelyn Everett- 
Green, author of “ The Stronger Will,’’ “ Mistress of 
Lydgate,’’ ‘‘ Marcus Stratford’s Charge,” etc. _Illus- 
trated. 338 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 
cents, 

A reprint of one of the 35 novels Mrs. Everett-Green has 
published in ten years, This one begins with the heroine in 
short skirts standing on a flat stone in a brook and ends with 
her as a “true and faithful wife.’ 


Dr. LaTIMER. A Story of Casco Bay. By Clara 
Louise Burnham, author of “ Miss Bagg's Secretary,” 
“The Mistress of Beech Knoll,” etc. 384 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

. PAULL’s THEORY. A Romance. 
Diehl, author of “ The Garden of Eden,” etc. Ap- 
pleton’s Town and Country Library. 276 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Dr. Hugh Paull when house-surgeon in a great London 
hospital is called to the accident ward and finds the wounded 
man is the titled head of a large city banking-house. Friend- 
ship follows between the doctor and his patient, a pessimistic 
woman-hater. Dr. Paull marries a peculiar character who is 
constantly probing and exhibiting her love for him. She is 
fiercely jealous and exacts upon her death-bed a promise 
that he will shoot himself. He is saved and the great 
romance of his life follows. His theory relates to souls and 
their powers in this world and the next, in which he looks 
for the solution of all problems. Publishers’ Weekly. 


ELIZABETH: Christian Scientist, By Matt Crim, 
author of “ Adventures of a Fair Rebel,’ ‘In Beaver 
Cove and Elsewhere,” etc. 350 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

The heroine is led through a series of experiences in 
which she helps others by leading them to see “ the unreality 
of suffering, both mental and physical.” 

EVELINA; OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADy’sS 
ENTRANCE INTO THE WoRLD. By Frances Burney. 
In two volumes. Edited by R. Brimley Jonnson and 
illustrated by W. Cubitt Cooke. 237, 276 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64; large paper edition, limited to 
50 copies for America, $5.40; by mail, $5.55. 

If one may judge Ly the recent activity of the publishers, 
the public taste in fiction seems to be harking back to ancient 
and established forms. Lately we have had reprints of the 
works of Miss Austen and of Miss Ferrier, and now comes a 
charming new edition of Francis Burney’s “ Evelina.’ How- 
ever much the modern sophisticated sense of the art of novel 
writing may deplore the lapses of Madam D’ Arblay in point 
of view, of style and of dramatic construction, there can be 
no denying the charm of this romance. In its present form 
it is irresistible. Philadelphia Press. 


From HEADQUARTERS. Odd Tales picked up in the 
Volunteer Service. By James Albert Frye. 211 pp. 
I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Stories about army life easily told and full of incident. 

GODOLPHIN. By Edward Bulwer Lytton (Lord 
Lytton.) With frontispiece. Novels of Life and Man- 
ners. Vol, VII. 425pp. 12mo, $1.10;, by mail, $1.24. 


By Mrs. A. M. 
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IN THE DAys OF THE MuTiny. A Military novel, 
3y G, A. Henty, author of “The Curse of Carne’s 
Hold,” “A Hidden Foe,” etc. 397 pp. Broadway 
series. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. j 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Illustrated. 220 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

See review. 

JEAN DE KERDREN. 
author of “ Colette.” 
Independent Novel series. 
mail, 86 cents. 


JoHN HOLDEN, Unronist. A Romance of the Days 
of Destruction and Reconstruction. By T.C. DeLeon, 
author of “ Juny, or only one Octoroon’s Story.” In 
collaboration with Erwin Ledyard. Illustrated. 338 
pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 

Joost AVELINGH. A Dutch Story. 
Maartens, author of ‘‘ God’s Fool.” 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This is a new issue of a novel by the leading novelist of 

Holland ; the plot turns on a murder. 


KATHARINE NortH. A novel. By Maria Louise 
Pool, author of “Mrs. Keats Bradford,” “ Dally,” 
“Roweny in Boston,’ etc. 312 pp. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

Miss Pool’s clever sketches of New England life in 

“ Roweny in Boston ”’ and “ Mrs. Keats Bradford ” are con- 

tinued in this latest book of hers; the characters have dif- 

ferent names but the atmosphere remains the same, and there 
is the same fondness for short sentences that bids fair to be- 
come an unpleasant mannerism. ‘The lady who is more or 
less of a cultured worldling, the young man who is devoted 
to her but who eventually marries the heroine whom she has 
taken into her protection—these are already familiar to Miss 
Pool's readers, and it is, perhaps, a little hazardous for her 
to repeat the situations, Apart from this, however, there is 
much that is new and fresh and good, especially in the 
studies of New England rural characters: the doggedly 
determined woman, who has imposed her will upon all of 
her household by the mere dead-weight of her own inertia, 
but who has no other resource when at last these tactics fail, 
and passes into a state of dazed and dumb despair; the 
middle-aged beau, a widower for the third time, whose selfish 
vanity is as perennial as is his folly ; the purely Philistine 
regard for local conventionalities in sharp contrast with an 
absolute indifference for any finer feelings—all these are bits 
of very exact realism. The description seems at times better 
than the dialogue, which is rather overweighted with the 
author’s asides; if it were free from that drawback, there 
are certain portions of it that would be not unsuggestive of 
Henry James. Boston Commonwealth. 


Lay Down Your Arms. The Autobiography of 
Martha Von Tilling. By Bertha Van Suttner. Authorized 
translation by T. Holmes. Revised by the authoress. 
435 pp. 12mo, $1.35; -by mail, $1.51. 

This is the first authorized translation in English of the 
Baroness von Suttner’s striking story. Mr. ‘T. Holmes has 
translated it at the request of the Committee of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association, of which he is 2 
member. The original German story, though published 
some time ago, has not ceased to be talked about yet on 
the Continent. It is a book of intense realistic power, 
so much so as toexplain the debates that have been held 
over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. It is not @ 
pleasing book. ‘The unrelieved tragedy and pathos-of war 
areinit. Itis as vivid in its realism as Verestschagin s 
paintings and is, in its way, not less harrowing. It is an 
awful indictment of war and all the more effective as being 
addressed to the imagination and the sentiment rathey than 
the soberer faculties of conscience. The translation has 
been revised by the authoress. N. Y. Independent. 


Miss FERRIER’S Novets. The Inheritance. By 
Susan Edmonstone Ferrier. In two volumes. Illus- 
trated. 453, 443 pp. 12mo, $1 80; by mail, $1.99. 


By Philippe Saint Hilaire, 
Translated by Mrs. Waugh. The 
229 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 


By Maarten 
320 pp. I2mo, 
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MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jules Verne, author of 
“ Ceesar Cascabel,”’ etc. Translated from the French by 
A. Estoclet. Illustrated by L. Penett. Cassell’s Sun- 
shine series. 377 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


Myra Morpaunt. A story of love and constancy. 
By W. F. McMillan. Illustrated. Idylwild series. 
341 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

A third edition of “‘ Myra Mordaunt”’ is the latest issue 
in the “ Idylwild” series of novels. It is a story of woman’s 
love and constancy, and strongly sensational from beginning 
toend. Love, jealousy, slander and revenge play prominent 
parts in the story. Philadelphia Record. 


OLp MorTALity. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. The 
Waverley Novels. Illustrated. Dryburgh Edition, 441 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.07. 


Our STREET. By Leslie Keith, author of ‘“ All 
Degrees,’ ‘‘ Ralph Ellison’s Opportunity,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Maple Leaf series. 256 pp. I2mo, 85 cents; 
by mail, 97 cents. 

Accident compels Mr. and Mrs. Garland to take up their 
abode for some years in a shabby little back street in South 
Kensington. The houses are depressing, the inhabitants are 
poorly genteel, and at first seem commonplace enough. By 
degrees, however, the Garlands learn to know their neigh- 
bors, and soon find themselves taking as great an interest in 
the lives of those by whom they are surrounded as the reader 
will learn to do in the vivid picture which tke author has 
drawn. London Bookseller. 


OuT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. By Frank Barrett, 
author of “ Olga’s Crime,” “ Fettered for Life,” etc. 
Cassell’s Sunshine series. 410 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


PauL CLIFFORD. By Edward Bulwer Lytton (Lord 
Lytton). Intwo volumes. With frontispieces. Novels 
of Life and Manners. Vols. V.and VI. 310, 317 pp. 
12mo, $2.20; by mail, $2.44. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; OR, A BOOK OF THE 
HEART. DREAM LiFe. A Fable of the Seasons. By 
Ik. Marvel. New Edgewood edition. 2 vols. 217 pp. 
16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.14. 

These volumes are of convenient size, the “ype is large, 
and they have the latest revisions and prefaces vy the author, 

Mr, Donald G, Mitchell. AV. Y. Times. 


SAMANTHA ON THE RACE PROBLEM. By Josiah 
Allen’s Wife (Marietta Holley). Illustrated by E. W. 
Kemble. 387 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.12. 

“Samantha” deals in this volume with the wholesale 
oppression to which the black race is subjected in the South 
and elsewhere. The work is most graphic in treatment and 
devoted to liberty in spirit. 

SARA, A PRINCESS. By Fannie E. Newberry. _IIlus- 
trated. 304 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 
cents. 

An American love-story, beginning in a New England 

town and ending happily, turning on the simple life of a 

sincere young woman. 


SHANDON BELLS. A novel. By William Black. 
New edition, revised by the author. 12mo, 70 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents, 

Six Cent Sam's. By Julian Hawthorne. Illustrated 
by John Henderson Garnsey. 332 pp. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.04. 

The title is that of a cheap restaurant, where various queer 
characters assemble, some of whom have stories to tell or to 
be told. It is these stories that make up Mr. Hawthorne's 

k. Philadelphia Times. 


SOMETHING OccuRRED. By B. L, Farjeon, author of 
“Guif,” “Great Porter Square,” etc. 331 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

v If only you could know what Mr. Farjeon was after in 

Something Occurred,” some deductions could be arrived 
at. Mr. Farjeon abounds in good nature, and is invariably 
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cheery and happy. ‘To him the world is a pleasant one, and 
he never asks whether life is worth living. We take for the 
drift of “ Something Occutred’”’ that great Micawber maxim 
about balancing receipts and expenditures. Edwina and 
Harold have £700 a year and a house, and spend their en- 
tire income and a good deal more. Hence misery. When 
their last farthing has been expended in caramels, and cred- 
itors are pressing, they meet the exigencies of the hour by an 
incantation, and Mr. Wottisnot, “‘ The genius of the Utterly 
Absurd” appears. Mr. Wottisnot tells Edwina and Harold 
that they can have £2,000 whenever they please, only there 
are conditions. If they take the money “something will 
happen.’”’ Of course the young people are clamorous for the 
money and get it, spend it, and are eager for more. Then 
Protean changes come about. Edwina’s fair head changes 
place with that of Harold, and the woman gets the man’s 
mustaches. The third £2,000 go, and the two people ask 
for. .nother lump sum. The final metamorphoses are that 
they become children, and then negroes. “ Something 
Occurred ’’ has a resemblance to a child’s book, only it as- 
sorts neither to young nor to old people. V. Y. Times. 
SOME PASSAGES IN THE PRACTICE OF Dr. MARTHA 
SCARBOROUGH. By Helen Campbell, author of “ Pri- 
soners of Poverty,’’ “Mrs. Herndon’s Income,” etc. 
180 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
The doctor is a little girl, the daughter of the real old doc- 
tor, and, having lost other children, her father is determined 
to bring her up in the open air. It is the doctor's buggy 
which 1s in part her schoolioom. As he drives about in the 
New England country, the doctor talks to his little girl and 
she is quick to learn. Mrs. Campbell inveighs against com- 
mon New England diet. ‘Strength is not born of lard, 
sugar, and starch.” The doctor will have it that in his 
house there shall be good-sized bathrooms, with porcelain 
tubs, and the village wiseacres find fault with such new- 
fangled ideas. Mrs. Campbell is right when she says that 
some women are born obstructionists, resenting any changes 
in their domestic concerns. Utterly ignorant as to the char- 
acter of the food they give their children and husbands, they 
set up their stupid rule-of-thumb ideas in opposition to the 
absolute laws of diet. The book is a useful one, and the,jn- 
formation in it is imparted in an intelligent manner. 
N. Y. Times. 
STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN. By Octave Thanet, 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 243 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by 
mail, $1.04. 
Six stories of Western life of about the magazine length. 
THE CIPHER DESPATCH. By Robert Byr. Translated 
by Elise L, Lathrop. Illustrated, 308 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.04; International Library, paper, 
60 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

THE CoLossus. By Opie Read, author of ‘‘A Ken- 
tucky Colonel,” “Emmett Bonlore,”’ etc. The Ariel 
Library. 254 pp. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


THE Dictator. A novel of Politics and Society. 
By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

THE FATE OF FENELLA. A novel, By Helen 
Mathers, Justin McCarthy, M. P., Frances Eleanor 
Trollope, Rita, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Richaid Dow- 
ling, Mrs. Hungerford, Clo. Graves, H. W. Lucy, Ade- 
line Sergeant, A. Conan Doyle, May Crommelin, F. C. 
Phillips, Bram Stoker, Florence Marryat, Frank Danby, 
Arthur A’Beckett, Jean Middlemass, Clement Scott, G, 
Manville Fenn, ‘“ Tasma,’’ F. Anstey. Cassell’s Sun- 
shine series. Illustrated. 319 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents, 

First published a year ago, this composite novel now 
appears in paper cover. 

THE HARLEQUIN OPAL. Aromance. By Fergus 
Hume, author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
“The Girl from Malta,” etc, Rialto series. 432 pp. 
12mo, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

This novel deals with an extraordinary state of facts in a 
mythical South American republic. The adventures of four 

Englishmen in search of the marvellous Harlequin Opal, 
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whose rays prophesy peace or war, according as they are blue 
o- red, with a vivid desciiptton of a modern sea-fight—for 
which the author is possibly somewhat indebted to the recent 
Chilean troubles—form the principal features of the story. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE HIGHLAND Nurse. A tale. By the Duke of 
Argyll. AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY JULIET. By James 
Mortimer. Shandon series. 170pp. 16mo, paper, 20 
cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The Highland Nurse, by the narrator’s calculation must 
have been at least one hundred and ten years old when he 
first met her. He had heard of her all his life, as from her 
his grandfather and father had imbibed all the love of the 
old Scots upon which his imagination had been fed. Descrip- 
tions of Scotch scenery and of many fishing excursions lighten 
the pages. “An Eighteenth Century Juliet” is a tale of 
southern France about 150 years ago. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE Last KING OF YEWLE. A novelette in nine 
chapters. By P. L. McDermott, author of “ Julius 
Vernon.” The “ Unknown” Library. 162 pp. Oblong 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

“ The Last King of Yewle’’ has no reference to a mon- 
arch, for Rowan and Charles King are of the King family. 
Mr. McDermott makes them out as cataleptic people who 
run into trances. The novelette rather concentrates the 
agonies, for there is a ticket-of-leave man wrongfully accused 
of forgery who appears, who is one of the Kings, and the 
other King, an elder brother, is supposed to have been mur- 
dered, For the conclusion there is a very bad King—Richard 
—who, having brought about all the trouble, commits suicide, 
The fiction is weak in its construction, because you know at 
once who is the villain, and the ticket-of-leave man’s case 
could have been cleared up at any time. ‘There is much cry 
and little wool in ‘* The Last King of Yewle.”’ 

N. Y. Times. 

THE Last TENANT. By B. L. Farjeon, author of 
“Great Porter Square,’’ “ Griff,’ “ The Sacred Nugget,” 
etc. 349 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A ghost-story founded on the adventures of a house- 
hunting couple whose moral will be valuable to every man 
who does not wish to move this Spring. 


THE MAN WITH SEVEN HEARTS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Arthur Burrell. 188 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 

A man must have time to investigate the philosophy of 
Mr. Burrell’s stories, for they are somewhat involved. We 
say with one of his own characters, the German “ Casual,’’ 
“Let os haff a Miarchen, not so full of meaning as your 
English is; a vér simple German story, with no meaning in 
it at all.”’, Nevertheless, those who take up Mr. Burrell’s 
book will be amused, and their sentiment will be touched. 
Of the rathetic kind is the first tale of the series, the 
“ Ending of the Way,” and the “ Castaway.’? Humor comes 
into the stories of the “‘ Mystic Six’? and the “ Crack Exam- 
ination,’ both of which are more than a covert hit at the art 


of cramming and competitive examinations generally. 
London Bookseller. 


THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR, By Mrs. Oliphant, 
author of “ A Country Gentleman,” “ At his Gate,” etc. 
The Belmore series. 461 pp. I12mo, paper, 45 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 

A reprint in cheap form of a novel of English life, first 

published in 1891. 


THE Marptor. Bv Sidney Royse Lysaght. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

There are two charming old men in the story, the brothers 
Wrixon. The younger, Humphrey, is a philosopher, the 
elder a potterer in sculpture. But it is principally with Dick 
Malory, a nephew, that the story has to do Uncle 
Humphrey has some fancy that he can construct a comedy. 
The world would be all right, he insists, if you would laugh 
at it or with it. It is all wrong to take matters seriously. 
The Marplot is Connie, a circus girl, whom Dick, to his 
misfortune, when visiting a booth in a country fair, saw as a 
child of thirteen, terribly abused, Connie escaped from 


425 pp. 
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those who would ruin her, and it is Dick who becomes her 
protector. Connie falls in love with him. Subsequently, 
like an idiot, Dick, in order to save Connie, when she has 
grown out of girlhood, marries her, but the woman js 
unworthy of the man, Dick finds himself tied to a woman 
he can neither love nor respect, and he leaves her. He 
might have married Elsinora Chillington, a fine type of an 
Irish girl, if not for his having another wife. Dick goes to 
Ireland, and ail kinds of strange adventures happen. The 
conclusion is depressing. Elsinora and O’Connor both die, 
and Dick, unhappy, is a wanderer. ‘The story has no end 
of goin it. There is a leaven of humor which lightens the 
deugh. Sparkles of real Irish humor prevent its ever being 
colorless, and even the philosophy is taking. Essentially, 
“The Marplot”’ is a clever story, and, what is more, it is a 
true romance. N. Y. Times, 


THE MASTER OF ST. BENEDICT’S, By Alan St. Aubyn, 
author of “ Trollope’s Dilemma,” “ A Fellow of Trinity,” 
etc. Globe Library. 249 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 

The Master of St Benedict’s, who lends his name to Mr. 
St. Aubyn’s story, has less than nothing to do with it, if we 
except the somewhat important fact that it is only his presence 
at Cambridge that brings and binds all the characters together. 
The Master was an old, old man, eighty-four at least, and he 
was past sixty when he was made head of St. Benedict’s, 
and married the woman who had been waiting for him for 
forty years. Mr. St. Aubyn, however, doesnot make it clear 
to his readers why the wedding did not take place a little 
sooner, as the Master, originally a poor country boy, had been 
rich enough to do a great deal for hisfamily. Mr. St. Aubyn 
has a considerable power of description, and also of drawing 
character. The queer, hybrid kind of existence of the 
Newnham students is touched in with a good deal of humour, 
and there are many gleams of pathos in the affection between 
the old couple at the Lodge, whose days close in almost 
simultaneously. But Mr. St. Aubyn must chasten his style 
considerably before he becomes a really good novelist. ‘The 
book has good stuff in it, and, unlike many of his class, the 
author knows what he is writing about. Saturday Review. 


THE MATE OF THE ‘‘ EASTER BELL” AND OTHER 
Srorigs. By Amelia E. Barr, author of “ The Beads 
of Tasmer,”’ “ A Sister to Esau,’’ etc. With numerous 
iilustrations. The Choice series. 347 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A collection of the best of Mrs. Barr’s short stories, some 
thirty in number. Most of them are clever little love tales 
with simple plots, incidents galore and well-drawn char- 
acters. ‘The stories are all short, bright and readable. Mrs. 
Barr is an artist, and never writes in other than a clear and 
admirable style; and her stories are wholesome and true to 
life. ‘I find my stories in the world,” she says. “ I only 
write them down.’’ Several of the stories are appropriately 
illustrated. Philadelphia Record. 


THE {1,000,000 BANK-NoTR AND OTHER NEW 
Srorres. By Mark Twain. With frontispiece. 260 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

This contains besides the title-story six others, several of 
which have never before appeared in print. They include, 
“ About Ships,’ “Playing Courier,’ ‘“ Letter to Queen 
Victoria,’ “A Majestic Literary Fossil,’ and “ Mental Tele- 
graphy.” 

THE Opp Women. By George Gissing, author of 
“ Denzil Quarrier,” etc. 446 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, go cents. F 

Six daughters of an English physician are left with $4,000. 
What they did, how they lived and how one married are all 
told with sober realism. 

THe Patimpsest. By Gilbert Augustin Thierry. 
The “Unknown” Library. 170 pp. Oblong 16mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. : 

M. Gilbert Augustin Thierry writes the short sensational 
French novelette, “ The Palimpsest,’’ being a translation. 
The tit'e is catching. A palimpsest is a manuscript the 
original text of which has been scratched out and the parch- 
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ment bleached or washed. On the fresh surface something 
else has been written by a modern hand. Parchment or 
yellum was hard to getin the Middle Ages, and so the monks 
scratched or rubbed out many a precious text of antiquity and 
wrote their long-winded homilies on the old material. M. 
Nérac hears of a palimpsest which once belonged to Prince 
Volkene, a Russian crank, and though he does get an inkling 
that this precious parchment once had inscribed on it the 
Milesian tale of Lucius of Patras, he never quite gets hold 
of it. What is discovered is that M. Lucien Vicomte de 
Hurecourt murdered Prince Volkene, so that he might marry 
Martha, the Prince’s wife. ‘The Palimpsest’’ ends with 
the gendarmes and the deaths of the Vicomte and the 
Princess Martha, who swallow prussic acid. MV. Y. Zimes. 


THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. A Domestic Romance. 
By Amelia E. Barr, author of “‘ Michael and Theodora,” 

“ Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 297 pp. 12mo, paper, 

40 cents; by mail, 47 cents, ° 

A domestic romance of a devotional turn, The scene is 
laid in Yorkshire, and there is not too much dialect, but just 
dialect enough. The lives and loves of Salome and John 
have their vicissitudes, but the book leaves the heroine “a 
good wife, in whom her husband trusts and the justified 
mother of children.” London Bookseller. 


THE REAL THING AND OTHER TALES. By Henry 
James. 275 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

“The Keal Thing” is very amusing and delightful. Its 
plot, characteristic enough, is the idea that the thing needed 
in an arist’s model is not the absolute fact, but the power of 
representation. Major Monarch and his wife sit for an artist 
who is making illustrations for a novel of contemporaneous 
English life. They are the real thing, a real lady and areal 
gentleman, as anybody would know forty rods away, but they 
donot answer the artist’s purpose at all. These perversi- 
ties of the twisted world of art are beautifully worked up 
by Mr. James, and he treats with equal skill still other per- 
versities which are altogether deplorable, for the Major and 
his wife come to be very deeply humiliated by them. 
Four other short stories by Mr. James go to make up the 
volume to which “‘ The Real Thing” affords the title. 


N. Y. Sun. - 


It is to the literary man that Mr. James addresses himself 
and not to a general public. In London or in Paris the nice 
dilettanteism of the author must bring keen delight, but that 
charmed circle covers only a limited area. Mr. James, in 
manner, taste, and subject, has expatriated himself. Like a 
second Theophrastus, you may know “he was not born in 
Attica, from his too Attic nicety.”’ NV. Y. Times. 


THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. By Mark 
Rutherford. Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapcott. 
388 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Published about ten years ago, attracting much attention 
at the time for its study of agnosticism and now reissued, 


THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. By Mrs. Alexander, 
author of “ The Wooing O't,” “ Which Shall It Be?” 
etc. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 349 pp. I2mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The texture of Mrs. Alexander’s last novel is too thin, 
yet it shows her usual dexterity. Nothing can be less com- 
plicated than the plot, but the characters, if not impressive, 
are lifelike and preserve their distinctness. Atheneum. 


Tue Stormy Perret. An historical romance. By 
Col. John Bowles. With frontispiece. 349 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

“The Stormy Petrel’’ was a little girl thrown from the 
deck of a Mississippi steamboat and caught by Frank Clayton, 
anoble young Kentuckian. Her story, written by a South- 
ener, gives a fair picture of the closing days of slavery. 
John Brown's raid and death are described in detail. 
Abraham Lincoln also shapes events in the lives of the 
actors North and South. The plot is involved but interest- 
ing and rests on facts. The dedication is to ‘‘ An intelligent 
and united people, North and South.” Publishers’ Weekly. 
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THE WoRLD OF CHANCE. A novel. By W. D. 
Howells, author of “ A Hazard of New Fortunes,” etc. 
375 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


THOSE GIRLS. 
“ Army Tales,” “ Bootles’ Baby,” etc. 244 pp. 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mrs. Stannard’s tales are always readable and interesting. 
although occasionally too conventional. In the case of 
“Those Girls” the author has presented us with a neatly 
written, pathetic little love-story. A young girl, at school at 
Brussels, has a little affair of the heart. In this she is found 
out. Her mother in England comes to Brussels and has her 
daughter immured in a convent for two years. The girl 
then comes home to England, and, after a few misunder- 
standings, eventually marries the man with whom she has 
been in love all the time, and from whom she has been torn 
away three years previously in Brussels. The plot is, of 
course, thin, but then there is always more in the manner of 
telling a story than in the story itself. On the wholeit is one 
of the best of Mrs. Stannard’s stories. 


By John Strange Winter, author of 
12mo, 


Publishers’ Circular. 


THREE PLays. By W. E. Henley and R.L. Steven- 
son. 250pp. I2mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.92. 

The three plays are “ Deacon Brodie,” “ Beau Austin,” 
and “ Admiral Guinea.’’ To the two former are prefixed 
the names of the actors who performed in them during their 
brief career upon the stage; the third has not yet been tried 
by the light of the lamps. All three are interesting experi- 
ments, written with curious care, like all of Mr. Stevenson’s 
work, and yet not convincingly dramatic. We may note 
that the authors had already printed “ Deacon Brodie’’ 
privately twice, and that both of these versions differ 
more or less from that here presented. In conjunction with 
Mr. Henley, Mr. Stevenson has also written a fourth 
play, a version of ‘‘ Robert Macaire,”’ and he has also’printed 
for his friends still a fifth play, written in collaboration with 
Mrs. Stevenson. N.Y. Post. 

No better plays have been written in prose than these 
three since Sheridan wrote. I do not say in the proprieties 
of the stage, scenic convention, histrionic technicality, but in 
dramatic spirit, the force and life of dramatic literature. 
The conceptions are strongly simple; the style is neat, mov- 
ing, natural; the characters are expressed by creatures of 
flesh and blood. Here is the stir of action, the business and 
reality of the world ; here is romance, that touch of strange- 
ness and delightful wonder which animates all the work of 
these authors. Academy, 


THREE WOMEN. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 402 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

A direct simple story of American life with a religious 
foundation. 

Tiny LuTTRELL. By Ernest William Hornung, 
author of “A Bride from the Bush,’’ “ Under Two 
Skies.” 364 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

A carefully conceived and carefully executed character 
study of a young Australian girl, impetuous and somewhat 
slangy, intelligent and amusing, and with a warm, loving 
heart. The scene changes from Australia “in the bush”’ to 

England. ‘‘ Tiny Luttrell’s” story entirely concerns her 

heart history and her struggle as to whether she shall marry 

the man she loves or the man who loves her. The minor 
characters are well described. Publishers’ Weekly. 

To LEEWARD. By F. Marion Crawford, author of 
“ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” “A Roman Singer,’ 
etc. 404 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

This story was first published in 1883. It is now issued 

“ revised throughout by the author.” 

UnDER Two Sk1eEs. A Collection of Stories, By 
Ernest William Hornung, author of “ A Bride from the 
Bush.” 317 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Vat-MariA. A Romance of the Time of Napoleon I. 
By Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, author of ‘“ The Catholic 
Man.” With frontispiece. 200 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 
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A pretty little romance of a noble family living apart in a 
French chateau during the rise of Napoleon. The little son has 
a genius for sculpture, and his short life is devoted to the crea- 
tion of an ideal portrait of the Emperor, whom he has never 
seen but whom he imagines with all his virtues emphasized 
and all his faults ignored. ‘This is the central theme on 
which is based a somewhat fanciful but b.ight and tender 
picture, mainly of provincial life, written in a devout and 
elevated spirit. The external refinement of the book is ap- 
propriate and harmonious. Philadelphia Times. 
Was HE THE OTHER? By Isabel Fitzroy. Lippin- 

cott’s Select Novels. 184 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

A short story, laid in England, somewhat slightly told. 


WESTWARD HO! OR THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES 
OF SIR AMYAS LEIGH, KNIGHT OF BURROUGH, IN THE 
CouNTY OF DEVON, IN THE REIGN OF HER Most 
GLorious MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH. Rendered 
into modern English by Charles Kingsley. In two 
volumes. With portrait. 484,476 pp. I12mo, $1.80; 
by mail, $2.01. 

This great novel, one of the first stories of pure adventure 
in literature, first appeared in 1855, and this edition has been 

issued in 1881, 1888 and 1893. 


WHITE BirRCHES. Anovel. By Annie Eliot. 356 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This is a love story, buta wholesome one. It is as clean as 
the white birch bark itself. The heroine is a genuine 
American girl, bright, vivacious, sweet and innocent Two 
ardent lovers seek her hand. Her chaperon, a married 
woman, who is an accomplished flirt, figures in numerous 
complications which the story discloses, as does the latter’s 
husband, The girl's uncle is brought in to add to the interest, 
the story, and, to cap the climax of odd situations which fall 
to the lot of this interesting group, the husband of the girl's 
chaperon fails in business, and is helped out of his difficulties 
by a man who was one of his wife’s old flames. The story 
ends, after a string of amusing complications have been 
straightened out and one attempt at suicide prevented, by 
the happy marriage of the girl to one of the two suitors be- 
fore mentioned. It isa pretty, unpretentious story. It is 
daintily bound in cloth, in imitation of white birch bark. 

Philadelphia Record. 


WITNESS TO THE DEED. By George Manville Fenn, 
author of ‘“ Nurse Elisia,’”’ “ Double Cunning,’ etc. 
398 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 


COFFEE AND REPARTEE. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
Illustrated. 123 pp. 24mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

GILES CoREY, YEOMAN. A play. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins. Illustrated. 108 pp. 24mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

THE JAPANESE BRIDE. By Naomi Tamura. _Illus- 
trated. 92 pp. 24mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
WHITTIER. Notes of his Life and of his Friendships. 

By Mrs. James T. Fields. Illustrated. 103 pp. 24mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
See review. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


FACING THE WoRLD; OR, THE HAPS AND MISHAPS 
OF HARRY VANE. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of 
“ Ragged Dick Series,’”’ “ Luck and Pluck Series,” etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


HEROIC HAPPENINGS. Told in verse and story. By 
Elbridge S. Brooks, author of “ Historic Boys,”’ “ Chiv- 
alric Days,” etc. With illustrations by Garrett, Birch, 
Ogden, Meynelle, Singron, and others. 227 pp. I2mo, 
$1.40; by mail, $1.60. 

Jack's Hymn. By Elizabeth Olmis. With frontis- 
piece. 53 pp. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

“Jack” is a patient in a children’s hospital. The story 
first appeared in the Mew York Ledyer. 
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Two Ways OF BECOMING A HUNTER. By Harry 
Castlemon. 391 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

Harry Castlemon enjoys unquestioned popularity as a wri- 
ter for boys, and his latest story will only widen his circle of 
readers. In ‘* Two Ways of Becoming a Hunter” the dis. 
tinction between hunting for pleasure and hunting with a 
purpose is sharply drawn, and many a lad will be warned by 
the follies of Leon Parker and his cousin, Frank Fuller, and 
have only admiration for the true manliness and courage of 
Oscar Preston, the young naturalist. The story is full of in- 

cident, and interest is maintained from cover to cover. 
Boston Transcript, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


As Itis To Be. By Cora Linn Daniels, author of 
“Sardia,” a novel. With illustrations and_ portrait. 
258 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

AT THE NORTH OF BEARCAMP WarTeER. Chronicles 
of a Stroller in New England, from July to December, 
By Frank Bolles, author of “ Land of the Lingering 
Snow.” 297 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Bolles’ earlier volume, “The Land of the Lingering 
Snow,”’ was announced as a series of chronicles pertaining 
to strolls he had made in New England from January to 
June. The present work, although it has another title, con- 
tinues these pleasing chronicles from July to December. In 
many ways the volumes resemble each other, if not in the 
ground actually covered, certainly in the author’s style and 
those natural history topics which most readily engage his 
mind. Mr. Bolles writes chiefly of his tramps and observa- 
tions about Chocorua, but now and then gets further afield. 
Abandoned farms sometimes are sketched, and election day 
makes another topic. Wherever one will open his pages 
those who love nature will find evidences of keen sympathy, 
close observation, and an original, unworldly mind. He is 
not like Thoreau in that higher topics in the domain of 
philosophy engage his mind. Mr. Bolles is purely an 
observer, but Thoreau observed for ends more elevating than 
mere science. He had his philosophy of life, and he sought 
in nature for facts to adorn and exemplify it. A. Y. Times. 
HISTORY OF THE MASTER BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE OF 

THE City OF PHILADELPHIA. From its organization in 
the year 1886 to 1893. Compiled for the Historical 
Committee of the Exchange. By Clem. H. Congdon, 
Illustrations by William W. Morgan. 493 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $1.25, postpaid. 

It was not until 1886, not yet seven years ago, that this 
organization was founded, and the fact that a national con- 
vention of builders met at Chicago the following year and 
has continued to meet every year thereafter with growing 
attendance, shows how legitimate organization in one great 
industrial calling can advance the cause of progress. Under 
all ordinary circumstances a dry history of a building organi- 
zation would be uninteresting beyond the narrow circle of 
those connected with it, but this magnificent volume cannot 
fail to interest every intelligent and liberal-minded citizen, as 
it presents in concise and accurate form what has been 
accomplished in less than seven years of organization, 
intended to dignify and generally benefit our great business 
interests. The work is dedicated to Colonel Richard T. 
Auchmuty, of New York, who has rendered invaluable 
service in directing the organization in its infancy. There is 
a profusion of illustrations with a number of portraits and 
biographies of men who have been active in the work. It is 
a book that is certain to be studied with unusual interest by 
every progressive citizen of Philadelphia. . 

Philadelphia Times. 

LITERARY BLUNDERS. A chapter in the “ History 
of Human Error.” By Henry B. Wheatley, F. S. A. 
The Book-Lovers’ Library. 226 pp. Indexed, 16mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

See review. : 

OnLy A FLocK OF WoMEN. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
author of ‘‘ Bybury to Beacon Street,’ ‘“ Domestic 
Problems,” “ The William Henry Letters,” etc. 224 Pp- 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
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Short articles on social issues, put in various ways—articles, 
dialogues, stories and so on, all wholesome and teaching. 


PARABLES FROM Nature. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty, 
author of “ Aunt Judy’s Tales,” ete. In two volumes, 
288, 276 pp. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 20. 


REAL CooKerRy. By ‘Grid.’ 86 pp. 16mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

This little book is composed of two parts, of which the 
first consists of practical directions and hints on the internal 
economy of the kitchen, and the second of recipes for break- 
fast and dinner. “Grid” is not pretentious, but he (or she) 
writes pointedly and with a thorough knowledge of a most 
important subject. London Bookseller. 


SERVICE IN LovVING MEMORY OF THE LATE FHILLIPS 
BROOKS, OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT Music HALL, NEw 
YorK, FEBRUARY SIXTEENTH, 1893. With portrait. 
46 pp. Quarto, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

A report of the service in Music Hall, New York City, at 
which clergymen of different denominations spoke. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY HoMEs. Containing designs 
of houses of moderate cost, contributed by various 
architects, together with “ Suggestions on House Build- 
ing,’ by A. W. Cobb, architect, and “* How to Plumb a 
Suburban House,’”’ by Leonard D. Hosford. 22 pages, 
and 44 plates, with descriptions, not paged. Oblong 
quarto, $3.00, postpaid. 

Gives sketches and plans with suggestions as to building 
and plumbing, the explanation of each house, mentioning 
where it is built. 

THe DANCE OF DgATH. By Hans Holbein, With 
an introductory note by Austin Dobson, and a fac-simile 
title-page. Limited edition, not paged. 1I2mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.59. 

Lovers of good wood-engraving have now a chance of 
gratifying ther taste in the beautiful reproduction of this 
celebrated series of Holbein. They are honestly printed, 
not “ processed,”’ from the original blocks executed by Bon- 
ner and Byfield for Doue’s edition of 1833, and are, on the 
authority of Mr. W. J. Linton, the best imitations to be had, 
A fac-simile of the title-page of 1538 is prefixed to the designs, 
which are accompanied by the Scripture text and quatrain 
emblem found in the Zditio princeps. In his introductory 
note Mr. Dobson contends that the designs were drawn and 
cut on wood as much as eleven years before 1538, and he 
traces their inspiration to the Peasants’ War of 1524-25, 
which he considers to have been about the time of their pre- 
paration. ‘The engraver he identifies with Hans of Luxem- 
burg, the cutter of the “ Little Dance of Death” (also by 
Holbein), an impression of which is preserved in the British 
Museum. London Bookseller, 


THE GrEAT BooK-CoLuecrors. By Charles Isaac 
Elton, author of “ Origins of English History,” ‘“ The 
Career of Columbus,” etc., and Mary Augustus Elton. 
Illustrated. 228 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.03. 

In writing this volume the authors have avoided as much 
as possible the Cescription of particular books, and have 
dealt with the book-collector or book-hunter, as distinguished 
from the owner of good books, from librarians and specialists, 
from the merchant or broker of books and the book-glutton, 
who wants all that he sees. To the bibliophile the volume 
will be one of the few that deserve careful reading. It is 
full of most interesting facts, and is written in a taking and 
scholarly style eminently calculated to impress favorably the 
most fastidious of book-worms. The book is illustrated, and 
several portraits of the most celebrated of book-collectors 
are given. ‘The frontispiece is a portrait of Peiresc from an 
engraving by Claude Mellan. Peiresc, the student from 
Provence, who became the friend at Padua of the great 
Pinelli, and who wasa contemporary of the celebrated De 
Thou and Scaliger, was a great collector, and visited Paris 
and Leyden and came even to England, where he saw the 
Bodleian and talked with Savile. Among the other illustra- 
tions are portraits of Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of the 
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Bodleian, of Sir Robert Cotton, whose library was acquired 
by the nation in 1753, and of De Thou, the French historian. 
Among the later English collectors we find mention made 
of Dr, Johnson, Topham Beauclerc, Dr. Mead, Rawlinson, 
Lord Somers, the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Sunderland 
(1772). Reference is also made to most of the best-known 
libraries in England and on the Continent. The book will, 
in fact, be found to be a most fascinating volume. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


THE HISTORY AND THEORY OF Money. By Sidney 
Sherwood, Ph. D. Being a special course of twelve 
lectures in finance, with syllabus and attendant discus- 
sion. With addresses by Dr. William Pepper, Hon. 
William L. Trenholm, Hon, Edward S. Lacey, Joseph 
Wharton, Prof. Edmund J. James, Ph. D., and Charles 
Hermon Thomas, M. D., and an introduction by Wil- 
liam H, Rhawn. University Extension. 413 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.72. 


THREE ROADS TO A COMMISSION IN THE UNITED 
STaTEs ARMy. By Lieut. W. P. Burnham, author of 
“Outpost Duty,’ “Advance and Rear Guards,’ etc, 
160 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

This handbook was prepared with a view to providing 
popular information concerning the manner of entering the 
United States Military Academy and the course to be pur- 
sued for obtaining a commission. The rules governing the 
various examinations are taken from official sources, and the 
author has embodied the substance of the latest legislation 
affecting his subject. Lieut. Burnham belongs to the Sixth 
U. S. Infantry, and is the author of a “ Manual of Outpost 
Duty,” etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


TWENTY-Two YEARS’ WORK OF THE HAMPTON Nor- 
MAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE AT HAMPTON, 
VIRGINIA. Records of Negro and Indian Graduates 
and ex-Students. With historical and personal sketches 
and testimony on important race questions from within 
and without, to which are added, by courtesy of Messrs. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.,some of the Songs of the Races 
gathered in the School. [Illustrated with views and 
maps. 520 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.00, postpaid. 

See review. 


WISE WORDS AND QUAINT COUNSELS OF THOMAS 
FuLLER. Selected and arranged, with a short sketch 
of the author’s life, by Augustus Jessopp, D. D. 245 
pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1 25. 

“ Wit,”’ says Coleridge, ‘“‘ was the stuff and substance of 
Thomas Fuller’s intellect,’ and he adds that this circumstance 
has defrauded him of the praise due to the practical wisdom 
of his thoughts. Good sense and shrewdness he has in 
abundance, but delightful as this old writer is, we must own 
to feeling weary occasionally, as in reading “* Hudibras,” with 
wit which is so constant that itis never unexpected. Fuller’s 
work in life was that of a man of letters, and neither as a 
preacher nor as a theologian would he have left a great name 
behind him. Ilis industry was great, bis wit always ready, 
his literary faculty of a high order, and the “ Churh His 
tory,’ the “English Worthies,’ and several lesser works, 
remain to show what Fuller has done for English literature. 
He is an author to be enjoyed at any time, but his books 
will not admit, we think, of being read continuously. If 
our judgment be a correct one, the genius of Fuller is best 
seen in a selection fiom his voluminous works; and it is 
almost needless to say that Dr. Jessopp has done the task well 
for which he is so eminently fitted. In the brief sketch of 
the author’s life he does not exaggerate Fuller’s power, and is 
careful to define its limitations. Spectator. 


Sr Joun Luppock’s HUNDRED Books, 


BAcOon’s NOVUM ORGANUM ; OR, TRUE SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE, By Francis 
Lord Verulam. 245 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 

No indication is given of the edition which has been 
followed in this reprint. 
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THE GENUINE EPISTLES OF THE APOSTOLICAL 
FATHERS: St. Clement, St. Polycarp, St. Ignatius, 
St. Barnabas the Pastor of Hermas, and the Martyrdoms 
of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp. Written by those who 
were present. Translated and published, with prelimi- 
nary discourses, by Archbishop Wake. 376 pp. 
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ADVENTURERS. 


Seemingly over the hill-tops, 
Possibly under the hills, 

A tireless wing that never drops, 
And a song that never stills. 

Epics heard on the star’s lips ? 
Lyrics read in the dew ?— 

To be the song at our finger tips, 
And live the world anew! 

Cavaliers of the Cortés kind, 
Bold and stern and strong — 

And, oh, for a fine and muscular mind 
To sing a new world’s song! 


Sailing seas of the silver morn, 
Winds of the balm and spice, 
To put the old-world art to scorn 
At the price of any price! 
Danger, death, but the hope high! 
God's, if the purpose fail ! 
Into the deeds of a vaster sky 
Sailing a daurtless sail. 
From “ Red Leaves and Roses,” 
by Madison Cawein. 





